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PREFACE 


I HAVE published these letters by 
request. They have all been passed by 
the Censor, and are reproduced here just 
as they were sent from the front. The 
first five letters were written to friends at 
Streatham, the remainder to friends in 
London and elsewhere. The chapter of 
‘Hints’ at the end was added after my 
return to England. The competition men- 
tioned in Letter IV is still open. No one 
has claimed the helmet yet. I am indebted 
to my friend and colleague, the Rev. — 
John A. Patten, M.A., C.F., for his kindness 
in correcting the proof sheets, and to the 
Methodist Times for its Editor’s gracious 
permission to republish Letters VI to IX. 


T. L. BARLOW WESTERDALE. 
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LETTER I 
“SOMEWHERE IN FLANDERS’ 


A Village behind the Trenches — 


As we marched into the village (our 
first billet after the long railway journey 
from the base), two objects attracted our 
attention, the spire of a church, and close 
to the church the Union Jack waving over 
a huge Red Cross flag, the latter denoting 
that the village was the head quarters of 
some Field Ambulance of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. The church stands in the 
centre of the village, as Nelson’s monu- 
ment stands in the centre of Trafalgar 
Square ; and just as the monument strikes 
one as being too high and out of proportion 
with the surrounding buildings, so this 
church, with its tall, graceful spire, strikes 
one as being out of proportion with the 
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little shops and cottages grouped round 
it on four sides. Between the church 
and the cottages runs a narrow, badly 
made street, its surface now churned into 
thick, greasy mud. A road winds into the 
square at each corner, each road bordered 
for one hundred yards or so with cottages, 
and beyond, green pastures alternated 
with squares of rich brown mould, divided 
by hedges. Picturesque farmhouses, with 
their red-tiled outbuildings, are dotted down 
in the fields here and there—solitary dwell- 
ing-places, looking as though they had 
quarrelled with the cosy little cottages 
huddled together in the village, and were 
resolved to live alone in future ; and before 
one or two of them you notice a column 
of tall, straight trees with whose foliage the 
farms evidently hope to hide themselves 
from the cottages—at any rate, during the 
summer. Our troops were in hot pursuit 
of the enemy as they fled back through 
this village after the great march on Paris. 
They had no time to burn and devastate 
here, but a few miles away the red ruin of 
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war has laid waste the whole countryside. 
Last year’s haystacks still stand here, and 
behind some of them, or hidden by cun- 
ningly fashioned ‘bushes’ in the fields, 
Britain’s biggest pieces of artillery are 
hurling deadly souvenirs among the 
Kaiser’s troops miles away, and the 
beautiful crucifix in the village church 
shivers all day long through the roar of 
cannon. 

Every other cottage in the village seems 
to be an estaminet—that is, a coffee-house. 
Here and there you see also a débit de 
boisson, where you may purchase a glass 
of beer or have your café mixed with rum. 
Before the English came you would drink 
your coffee in the estaminets black, first 
placing under your tongue a little piece of 
barley sugar, shaped like the familiar 
‘ bull’s-eye ’ of our school days. But now 
café au lait is popular with the natives as 
well as with le soldat Anglais, and sucre 
takes the place of the barley sugar drops, 
though these may still be found on every 
estaminet table. 
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We enter one of the estaminets and sit 
sipping our coffee. This shop is also a 
store, and our eye wanders round the 
shelves. ‘Fry’s Chocolate,’ ‘Sunlight 
Soap,’ ‘Huntley and Palmer’s Biscuits,’ 
are the first words we read on the boxes. 
We enter into conversation with madame. 
‘ Yes, everything comes from England now. 
Towns here bombarde, Allemand bom- 
barde, factories blown up, no goods, Eng- 
land send all. Sucre, chocolat, biscuits, 
soap, yes, and coal—all from England. 
England good, England brave, England 
drive Germans away, and English soldier 
plenty money, buy chocolat, sir, r franc 
50 centimes.’ 

Madame’s son and heir stands by aeayed 
in a pair of puttees, a souvenir from some 
Tommy, evidently; and having divided 
the ‘ English chocolat,’ we go out, followed 
by many mercis. As we leave the shop 
one of Krupp’s ‘ Jack Johnsons’ bursts 
just behind the ridge of the hill opposite, 
beneath a windmill which is whirling away 
on the summit. We see the black smoke 
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curling up around the tree-tops, and are 
thankful that as yet the village itself 
is out of range. Somewhere behind the 
village school one of our great guns bellows 
a suitable reply as we turn into our billet 
to rest. d 


we 
tt “ § 
7 


Our Billet as 


is the village school. The playground 
makes a good stable, and in the field 
beyond stand our ambulance wagons, 
their wheels buried half a foot in the mud. 
As we enter the playground, a little bird— 
or rather two—whisper a prophecy in our 
ears. They are sparrows making their 
nest behind the old school bell on the wall. 
One pull at that bell and the nest would 
fall. Do they know that the war will not 
be over for some time, and that this school 
will be our billet, maybe, for months? 
How is it that they are so sure that 
that bell will not be used for a long time 
yet? | 
There are two schoolrooms, one larger 
than the other, and our section being the 
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largest, containing about fifty men, we 
take the larger room. Maps of the world 
and of this country hang upon the wall, 
and in a corner is a blackboard, with writing 
still upon it. By the blackboard stands 
the schoolmaster’s desk, now used as a 
Tommy’s pantry. The floor is slate-tiled, 
smooth and even, but very cold. There 
is no fireplace, and no stove, and we wonder 
how the place is kept warm in the winter. 
Numerals up to 100 are painted on the far 
wall beneath the windows and opposite 
the desk ; on another wall hangs a series of 
pictures illustrating the life of ‘The Tem- 
perate Man,’ and beneath a very dis- 
couraging drawing of the internal organs of 
an intemperate man. Pictures of national 
notabilities are hung about in prominent 
positions. Altogether it is a sensible and 
hygienic schoolroom, and indicates wisdom 
somewhere. 

We put clean straw on the floor. Over 
that we lay our waterproof sheets, and 
wrapping ourselves in blankets and Teddy- 
bears, with a kit bag for a pillow, we turn 
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in; lights are out at 9 p.m. The last 
cigarette glimmer disappears about 9.15 
p.m., and only nasal music familiar to men 
the wide world over disturbs our peace by 


9.30 p.m. 
Morning with the R.A.M.C. 


At 6.30 a.m. a sergeant steps into the 
large schoolroom. It is dark. He wakes 
a man and asks for a candle. Then he 
goes round to each man in turn and gives 
him a persuasive nudge with his foot. 

‘Come along, show a leg, now; hurry 


up.’ 

‘What’s the time?’ comes the sleepy 
question from a ginger head pushed out of 
a Teddy-bear skin. 

‘ Twenty-five to seven,’ says the sergeant, 
‘and parade at seven. Don’t forget,’ and 
he goes out. 

‘Twenty-five to seven,’ says sleepy-head ; 
‘time for another sleep. Why didn’t he 
say “ten to’”’ if he wished to get us up? ’ 

However, every man is out for parade 


at seven. After parade, ablutions ; and this 
B 
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isa problem. There are two canvas buckets 
between nearly a hundred men; that’s 
not bad, but often there is no water. The 
water-cart may be empty, and the pump 
in the village is out of bounds. What to 
do? Over the road are a few trenches 
dug out when the Field Ambulance first 
came here as a protection in case of emer- 
gency. These are half full of water just 
now, and thus we get our ‘ morning tub.’ 
After the tub, breakfast. About 7.30 
comes the cry, ‘Tea up,’ and out we go 
with our ‘billy cans’ to the cook-house. 
The cook-house is about a square yard of 
the playground stables, and on it the cook 
has built his fire with half a dozen ‘ dixies ’ 
grouped roundit. By continually changing 
the position of these dixies he manages 
very cleverly to get tea boiled for all the 
men in quick time. The bacon has been 
boiled overnight in an empty tin canister, 
and a large slice is served out to each man 
as he receives his tea. Some eat it cold, 
some fry it in the top half of their billy 
cans, and then fry bread in the fat. The 
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bacon is always of the best quality, and 
Tommy’s breakfast 1s ‘ fit for a king.’ 

At 9g a.m. we parade again, and are 
dismissed to our various duties. In the 
middle of the morning we go for our day’s 
rations. Each man gets a loaf of bread 
per diem, and a quarter of a tin of jam. 
Nearly always it is plum and apple jam, 
sometimes apple and plum for a change, 
but very good and very welcome. If we 
are not having fresh meat—‘ stew ’—for 
dinner, we get a tin of ‘ Maconchies’ 
rations ’ as we call it—one tin per man— 
the regulation vegetable ration—a mixture 
of meat, carrots, haricots, &c., which we 
warm up over a brazier. Sometimes we 
get a tin of margarine instead of bacon for 
breakfast, and now and then a tin of salmon. 
Once a week also we get tobacco and 
cigarettes and matches, besides those sent 
out as gifts from England, and with the 
rations come a dozen papers—compli- 
mentary and presentation copies of the 
great dailies and the illustrated ‘half- 
pennies.. These are seized upon very 
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quickly, and devoured from beginning to 
end, advertisements included. 

Then comes the mail, parcels and letters 
together. A corporal stands in the centre 
of the room, with the hungry throng around 
him. He holds the mail bag in his hand, 
and sings out the name of each ‘lucky 
dog’ as he pulls out the prize—for all the 
world like Father Christmas at a Yuletide 
party. There goes a man with a new 
melodeon. The cardboard cover is off 
and the instrument of torture is damaged. 
It is ‘ Made in Germany,’ and perhaps the 
postman knew it. Off goes another man 
with the local newspaper and a cutting from 
one of his letters in it. He will be missing 
till dinner-time. Here is another who 
presents me with a candle from a parcel— 
a brown candle. I am interested. Yes, 
the cocoa bag has burst in the box. Here 
is another with carbolic soap and chocolate 
in one lump. All cheerful about it; but 
let the friends at home remember that 
cardboard bends, wood breaks, and only 
tin successfully stands the strain of the 
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Channel crossing. Dinner is over by 1.30 
p.m., and at 2 p.m. parade we hear the 
‘pom-pom ’ of an aeroplane gun somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. We turn out to see 
‘the fun.’ | 


An Aeroplane Raid 


Away in the distance a little speck in the 
sky, and round it a score of white puffs. 
Suddenly a flash, and another white puff 
close to the speck this time. It is a retiring 
German aeroplane, and our guns are firing 
on it. The method used is to fire in a circle 
round the mechanical bird rather than to 
aim directly at it. This one has escaped 
the shrapnel, and is back again in the safety 
zone. We heard later that she had dropped 
a star shell over the head quarters in 
a neighbouring village, and within five 
minutes a German shell passed through the 
building, but by that time it was empty. 
Often we see our aeroplanes up making 
daring expeditions over the German lines 
and coming back through a storm of 
shrapnel like nerveless birds, and landing 
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gracefully, undamaged, a mile or so behind 
our billet. 

Tea is up at 4.30 p.m., and after it we 
begin to get ready for the real business of 
the day. 


A Night Attack 


It is dusk, and the village is alive with 
troops. From every cottage, every farm, 
every shop, every barn, British soldiers 
and dusky Indians are turning out for their 
three miles’ walk down to the trenches. 
’Tis at night that the weary fighters of the 
trenches come out for rest and men from 
billets in the neighbouring villages march 
down to take their comrades’ places under 
the cover of darkness. Are the trenches 
really full of water? Many of them are. 
If you saw some of the troops coming out 
of them you would not doubt it. At the 
beginning of this week two of our soldiers 
were actually drowned in the trenches. 
They entered late at night, and were new 
to the neighbourhood ; their mates heard 
them splashing about and gurgling, but | 
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never thought they needed help. In the 
morning they found them—drowned. Such 
are the conditions in which the greatest 
war of history is being fought out in this 
corner of the field. It is dark now, and 
every minute a beautiful star shell ilumin- 
ates the sky and reveals every stone in the 
road, every tree in the field, every man in 
the vicinity, to the enemy. There are 
many star shells to-night, more than usual. 
The Kaiser’s troops are expectant and busy. 
Suddenly there is a great roar of cannon, 
followed by the incessant crackle of mus- 
ketry. Men come out into the street, and 
gaze towards the trenches. ‘A night at- 
tack, eh?’ An hour or two later we know 
all about it. The enemy have discovered 
some of our troops entering the trenches, 
and poured in a heavy fire on them. We 
are forced to retreat. They enter the 
trenches. Next day we shell them out, 
and regain the old positions ; and so the 
terrible game goes on, until the state of 
the ground will permit them—or us—to 
advance with the heavy artillery. 
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Night with the R.A.M.C. 


The attack has been a severe one. There 
are a lot of dead and wounded to-night, 
and our ambulance wagons are sure to be 
ordered out early. 

Eight o’clock. A sergeant comes into 
the schoolroom. The melodeon and the 
waltzers stop. An order rings out: 

‘Stretcher Squad No. 2 wanted at once.’ 
We seize on our overcoats and mufflers, 
and, putting on a pair of thick gloves, in 
two minutes we are on the road. - The 
medical officer—a captain—comes out. 

‘Ready, sergeant ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘How many ?’ 

‘One wagon, myself, and four men, sir.’ 

This is a squad—the first one out. 

The captain marches ahead. Behind 
him comes the sergeant and the four 
stretcher-bearers, one of them carrying a 
medical haversack, and behind the bearers 
the wagon, with a spare drag-horse following 
it, ready to help the wagon out of the mud 
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ora ditch. We march quickly through the 
village, turn off sharply to the left by the 
church, and are soon out on the narrow, 
straight, muddy road that leads down to 
the trenches. Occasionally the captain 
switches on his electric torch, revealing a 
belated infantryman returning to his billet, 
or a transport wagon stuck in the mud. 
The star shells are nearer now, and the 
crackle of rifles sharper and clearer. The 
wagon stops—we have reached a large hole 
In the road, made by a recent ‘ Jack 
Johnson,’ and must turn off into the mud 
to get round it. On we go again, and 
presently hear the tramp of marching men 
in the darkness ahead. The captain flashes 
his torch, and we.see.a haggard and weary 
company of ‘Scotties’ just relieved. from 
the trenches, and dragging their way back 
to the village, to warmth and rest. Their 
officer stops us. 

‘I have left two men on the fonds. Can 
_ you pick them up?’ 

‘Yes—as wereturn. Good-night.’ Again 
the wagon stops. We are close to the 
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firing line now. At the roadside is a little 
building, once the village stores, but the 
village is in ruins now, and this is one of the 
only houses left standing. It is the dressing- 
station, where the wounded men are taken 
when they have been brought out of 
the trenches, and here the ambulance 
wagons pick them up and carry them 
back to health and home and England, 
or ——? 

The captain and the sergeant enter the 
station, and soon the sergeant comes out. 
He calls me. What is it ? 

‘ There is a dead man here, and I’ve told 
the captain you are a minister. He wants 
you.’ 

We enter the stores and glance round 
curiously. There on the counter still 
stands a coffee-grinder. On the shelf above 
are a few medicine bottles and a dozen or so 
of babies’ ‘ comforters ’ lying by a score of 
cartridges. Signs of peace and war mixed 
up together. In the room behind the shop, 
wounded men are lying wrapped in blankets 
on the floor, and the captain is examining 
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them. He turns to me. ‘Can you bury 
the dead man ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Carry on, then’ 

On the opposite side of the road is a 
cabbage patch, in it a grave, newly dug, 

_and there lies the dead warrior, his arms 
crossed upon his chest, his face covered 
with acloth. There he lies close to the road, 
two feet below the surface. What is his 
religion? No one knows, so we use the 
Church of England service. Half-way 
through we switch on the electric torch. 
In a minute, ‘ ping-ping.’ The enemy’s 
snipers are at work, and the bullets whizz 
over us unpleasantly near. We finish in 
darkness, with an extempore prayer. 

Who is he—the dead man? A com- 
rade hews out a rough wooden cross from 
a soap box, and we read the inscription : 

‘Private T. M. ——, K.O.Y.L.I. 
Killed in action, ——, I9QI5.’ 

He was a reservist, an inspector of native 
police from the Malay States, and this was 
his first day in the trenches! The service 
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over, we push on into the ruined little 
hamlet, the snipers firing at us all the time, 
and in half an hour we are on our way home 
—the wagon full. We leave the wounded 
at the hospital in our village, and, 
thoroughly tired out, seek our ‘ beds.’ 


The Hospital 


It is the church in the centre of the square. 
6.30 a.m., the villagers and country folk 
gather for service. At the far end, near the 
altar, the priest is chanting, and the organ 
is playing ; at the other end, Tommies are 
dressing, chatting, and preparing their 
breakfast. The hum of prayer is mingled 
with the rattle of ‘billy’ tins. A sister 
steps across the forms of wounded men to 
make low bows before the pictures of ‘ the 
Stations ’ on the wall. The service is over 
now, and little children, gazing open 
mouthed at the ‘ Scotties ’ sitting around the 
glowing brazier and drinking their tea, 
forget to dip their little fingers in the holy 
water and cross themselves before going 
out. Mother sends them back, and in they 
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come again, confused and blushing. As we 
leave the churchyard we notice a new cross 
close to the gate. It is that of an heroic 
engineer, an officer who had won the D.S.O. 
in this war, but was shot down only 
yesterday by a German patrol a mile or two 
away. Later on in the day a brother 
officer takes a photo of the grave to send 
home to the relatives. A week later we 
get an illustrated paper, through the mail, 
and find this hero’s photo in the ‘ Roll of 
Honour.’ To this church we bring the 
wounded, but even here they are not safe. 
Only yesterday the Huns put a shell 
through the hospital-church in a village 
three miles away, and wounded six of our 
nursing orderlies ! 

‘Roll on, peace,’ is everybody’s prayer. 


LETTER II 
‘SOMEWHERE IN THE MUD’ 


The R.A.M.C. Resting 


Our field ambulance does not remain 
long in. one place. After eight days—or 
rather nights—of work, bringing in the 
wounded, we retire to a village a few 
miles away in the rear to rest, and another 
field ambulance, which has been resting 
for eight days in the same spot, marches 
forward to relieve us. As we retreat on 
one road, we sometimes see our comrades 
advancing on another road to occupy 
the billet we have just left empty. It 
is not convenient for two long ambulance 
trains to pass each other on the same 
narrow mud-bordered rue, so all these 


“moving arrangements’ are carefully 
28 
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planned out beforehand, and each C.O. 
has orders to use certain roads. only. 
Sometimes we make a long detour to get 
from one village to another near by, because 
a particular main road is in use for an 
ammunition column or for fresh troops 
marching to new positions. 

The day before we pack up there is 
often an inspection of ‘iron rations’ by 
an officer. Every Tommy on active ser- 
vice carries an ‘iron ration.’ This is 
a rectangular waterproof brown canvas 
case, about gin. by 3in. in size, containing 
a tin of the famous ‘bully beef,’ half a 
dozen biscuits (Huntley and Palmer's whole- 
meal best), and a little tin holding a packet 
of tea, a packet of sugar, and two cubes 
of ‘Oxo.’ These are our emergency pro- 
visions, and are only to be used in case 
we should get lost. Frequently it is the 
‘iron ration’ that gets lost. But if there 
should be a ‘snap’ parade and we are 
found minus this important item of our 
kit, we are liable to be shot at dawn— 
or to get a severe reprimand from our 
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C.0., which—to us—is nearly as terrible 
a fate. 

A field ambulance on the march on asunny 
day is a picturesque sight. First comes 
the C.O. and perhaps two of his captains 
on horseback. After them, three of the 
ambulance wagons of A section, followed 
by their baggage vans and water-cart, 
and then the men, marching in sections 
of fours. Then comes B section, headed 
by its captain or lieutenant, their ambulance 
wagons, baggage and water-cart and 
men; and C section, similarly equipped, 
brings up the rear. The whole procession 
is nearly a quarter of a mile in length. 
The white coverings of the wagons, with 
the great Red Crosses standing out clearly 
in the centre, glisten in the sunshine, the 
fresh horses of the officers are prancing 
restlessly, and the men are swinging to- 
gether regularly to the tune of some popular 
song. ‘Tis an inspiring sight. No wonder 
that the rustics leave their kitchens and 
ploughshares and flock to the doors and 
gates as we go marching by. But presently 
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we come to a steep hill, and the scene 
changes rapidly. A baggage wagon, 
heavily laden, has ‘stuck.’ The singing 
ceases. An officer comes galloping along 
shouting out an order. 

‘Get out the drag-ropes. Six men on 
each, and six behind the cart. All together! 
Quick now!’ 

The drag-ropes are attached to the rings 
on both ends of the front axle, and slung 
over the shoulders of a dozen Tommies; 
six more men heave all their weight on to 
the spokes of the back wheels and 
on to the car, the driver whips up his 
steaming, panting steeds, and away we 
go again, releasing our hold with a 
loud ‘Hurrah’ when we reach the hill 
summit. 

At last, after two hours on the road, 
we wind down a hillside to our ‘ retreat.’ 
It is a village similar to the one we have 
left, but a little larger. Again the fine 
church, with its stately spire, standing 
in the centre of the square. But a large 


building to the left of the church at once 
C 
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attracts our attention. It is a convent, 
built of red brick, three stories high, towering 
above the little cottages and the débii 
de boisson on the opposite side of the road. 
Between the convent and the street runs 
a brook crossed by two bridges which 
terminate at the convent steps, one at 
the school entrance, the other at the door 
used by the nuns. We enter by the school 
door into a corridor, and passing through 
a door on our right find ourselves in 
a square schoolroom. Lofty windows, 
frosted on the lower half, flood the place 
with light. The floor is, as usual, made 
of slate tiles, and a small broken coke stove 
stands in the centre of the room. Wounded, 
sick, and frost-bitten soldiers are lying in 
rows on palliasses beneath the windows. 
On a table neaf them are the medical 
officer’s instruments, and bales of bandages, 
&c. Opposite the door we have entered 
is another, and we pass through it into a 
similar room. This also is now a ward. 
There is yet a third room beyond, which 
is used by us as an office and guard 
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room. A ‘motto’ printed on the wall 
of the second ward strikes us as being very 
appropriate just now: ‘ Heureux l'enfant qu 
dit en s’éveillant, ‘“‘ Je veux étre aujourd hus 
meilleur que 4 étais Mmer,”’ for the tem- 
perature outside is below freezing point, 
there is only a wheezy little stove to keep 
the wounded Tommy warm, and none of 
the luxuries which he will get at the com- 
fortable hospitals at the base. Behind these 
rooms is a square playground, and beyond 
this the main buildings of the convent. 
Here the children still remain, cared for by 
the nurs, who flit to and fro, in their big 
white bonnets and black gowns, all the 
day long. Every morning we hear the 
little orphans singing merrily at their play, 
and every evening as we lie resting in our 
barn away across the hop-fields we hear 
the convent bell ringing out the Angelus. 
As in the village, so in the convent; at 
every point little crucifixes and statuettes 
of the Virgin meet oureye. The nuns are 
very kind-hearted, and they tell us that 
the Germans treated them and the whole 
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village very well indeed. There is an 
English sister here, and in the early morn 
she sends in a jug of tea for the nursing 
orderlies. We can always have hot water 
from their kitchen, and for a ‘few pence 
they will get our ‘washing’ done for 
us. 

To-day there are not many patients 
in the hospital. Some have been sent 
to a convalescent home for frost- 
bite in a town a few miles away ; some 
have been sent back to the trenches fit 
for duty ; some, the bad cases, have gone 
down to the base by wagon and train. 
A few are detained for treatment. One 
of these is a vara avis, a sight we don’t 
often see, and a sight that saddens us. 
He is a man who has had enough of it, and 
is trying to work his ticket home. He 
comes in with some old sore or a trivial 
complaint. His comrades call it “ swinging 
the lead.’ The orderlies call it ‘ base fever.’ 
He is not really ‘unfit,’ and the medical 
men are too keen to let him go. He stands 
before the medical officer ; 
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‘Well, what is wrong with you?” 

‘I’ve got bad teeth, and can’t eat the 
biscuits, sir!’ 

‘You must suck them, then, my 
man.’ 
The principle that rules is not how many 
can we let go south, but how many can 
we send north again. We keep that man 
in the hospital for a day or two, cheer him 
up, and send him back. And nightly so. 
In this crisis ‘England expects every man 
every day to do his duty.’ But some of 
these poor fellows who have ‘borne the 
brunt of it ’ since August are terribly weary. 
‘With pallid faces and hungry sunken eyes 
they gaze towards the old country, waiting 
for more men to come out and give them 
a well-earned rest. If there is yet a man 
at home who can come, the cry of his 
worn-out brothers in the muddy trenches 
of Flanders—let alone old England’s need 
—should bring that man out here imme- 
diately. 

So to-day we have only a few patients. 
Dinner over, we sit_round the stove in the 
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ward, some reading, others chatting and 
smoking, all of us, as one man remarks 
facetiously, “roughing it.’ By my side is 
a bowl of Rowntree’s Elect, steaming hot, 
and made delicious by a generous addition 
of Nestlé’s. Opposite me is a nursing 
orderly. Between us is a large soap box ; 
on it an inverted waterproof sheet. Some 
cunning brain has marked out a draughts 
board on this sheet with blue pencil. 
Draughtsmen at the front? My friend 
opposite has settled that. Twenty-four 
of the little ration biscuits so popular as 
souvenirs among the children here—these 
are our draughtsmen. Twelve of them 
have been ‘ painted ’ black. [Iodine is used 
in many ways. This is one. Thus we 
have a complete set and a good game. 
The only disadvantage is that when a 
white man gets taken he gets eaten—the 
black man, never. A reserve supply of 
white men is always necessary if we play 
two games. | 

The nursing orderlies sleep in the hospital. 
For the time being, I am attached to the 
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nursing staff, but I still sleep with my 
comrades, the stretcher-bearers. So when 
darkness falls, and the patients are all 
tucked in, we pick our way across the 
fields to the barn. 


The Rest Farm 


The barn is a spacious hay and hop loft, 
one of the well-built red-tiled outbuildings 
of the convent farm. As we approach 
the farm across the fields, we see a wheel, 
ten feet or so in diameter, fixed against 
the dairy wall. It has a wooden rim about 
two feet wide, and inside this wheel a large 
dog is earning his daily bread. By walking 
on the inner service of the rim—like the 
dormice at home—he causes the wheel to 
revolve. Inside the dairy the shaft of 
the wheel is geared to a churner, which is 
turning the milk of two days ago into 
butter. The dogs in this country work 
hard. Not only do they make butter, 
but they pull the bakers’ carts from house 
to house. Some of them are very savage ; 
but so are other creatures I have known 
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when they have been working over-hard for 
their daily bread. These canine labourers 
are also very sagacious. If you creep 
round the dairy wall quietly, you will hear 
the wheel going very slowly. But as soon 
as ‘Duke’ hears you, the speed of the 
wheel increases at once. Spies—and this 
country is full of them—have been using 
some of these highly trained animals to 
carry messages. Some weeks ago the 
‘Scotties’ in the trenches near here noticed 
a large black retriever making periodical 
journeys from a village held by us down 
through our lines to the German trenches. 
Becoming suspicious, one of our men shot 
the dog a few days ago, and found a message 
concealed in the hair round the animal’s 
neck. 


Comedy in the Barn 


The big barn where the stretcher-bearers 
rest is above a cowshed and stables. It 
is reached only by a ladder through a 
window at the end. The ladder had twelve 
rungs. I often counted them—going up 
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it. But one man fell out a few days ago. 
The ladder has only eleven rungs now. 
The man is doing well, but still has a piece 
of plaster on his head. The barn floor is 
made of wooden poles, with a caked mud 
covering. It is strong, but there is ample 
ventilation where it is least desired, espe- 
cially at night. Through its apertures we 
can see sweet Marie and dear little Agnes 
—the farmer’s daughters—milking the cows 
below. At six o'clock every morning they 
awaken us by singing their pretty milking 
song. Again at night they return to duty, 
and a wee lad from Edinburgh in our 
company, smitten with Mademoiselle Agnes’ 
charms, goes down at night to assist her. 
This is too great a temptation for one of 
the Dublin ‘bhoys.’ From the barn above 
he empties a water-bucket through a hole 
on to the ‘coo.’ She resents it, lashes 
out, and Jock and the milk-pail get 
mixed up together. Those concerned 
are very quiet about it, but there is 
less butter than usual for market next 
day. 
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Tragedy in the Kitchen 


Many a pleasant hour have we spent in 
the commodious farmhouse kitchen, chat- 
ting and sipping our café. Monsieur and 
Madame are there, the former always 
obliging, the latter always motherly and 
cheerful. Marie, Agnes, Alice, and little 
Margerette, the four girls, are there. Marie 
is the eldest, about eighteen, Margerette 
the youngest, age about six. Albert and 
Maurice, Madame’s two lads, are there, 
too, when not busy on the farmland. 
Always they wear Tommy’s puttees—save 
only on Sundays—and always—on Sun- 
days too—they beg for souvenirs, especially 
sweets for Maurice, and ‘cigs’ for Albert, 
who is older. The picture would not be 
complete if we left out la grande lisette e 
la petite lisette, the two fox terriers, mother 
and daughter, nestling against the stove. 
The two eldest sons, Victor and Ernest, 
are at the front, fighting for their fatherland. 
Often have we watched Madame, Marie, 
and Agnes standing at the farmhouse door, 
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eagerly devouring a letter from the front. 
Often have we watched the old man, 
pipe in mouth, with trembling hands, 
wrapping up parcels of tabac, chocolat, 
allumeties, ana socks Anglatses, &c., for 
the lads far away, and have thought 
of the old folks at home doing the same 
for us. 

The other night I went down rather late 
to the farm. Entering the passage, I was 
about to pass into the kitchen, when through 
the oval glass panel in the door I saw some- 
thing which moved me as deeply as any- 
thing I have experienced in my life. At 
the table facing the fire, with his back to 
me, sat the old man, motionless, his head 
in his hands. Beyond him, nearer the 
stove, with her handkerchief in her lap, 
sat the mother, rocking herself to and 
fro, and sobbing bitterly. All around sat 
the children, red-eyed, weeping quietly. 
A corporal stepped softly out of an adjacent 
room. 

‘Hush!’ he said. ‘Don’t go in.’ 

‘What is it?’ 
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‘Victor—shot dead in the _ trenches, 
The news has just come.’ 

Silent we stood for a moment looking 
at them. I think there were tears in the 
corporal’s eyes ; I know there were in mine. 
He pressed my arm. 

‘Typical of many an English home just 
now, eh?’ 

‘ Aye, corporal, it is. Good-night ! ’ 

‘Good-night ! ’ 

We turn in, and think, and think, and 
think. Yes, the sacrifice is great. But was 
there any other way ? 

‘Roll on, peace!’ Yes, but it must be 
a peace made over the grave of ‘ Kultur.’ 
None other can save the world. 


LETTER III 
‘SOMEWHERE IN THE DRYING MUD’ 


(The Censor has carefully revised certain portions of this 
narrative. | 


THE work of the R.A.M.C. man is full of 
variety. He lives in a constantly changing 
‘atmosphere.’ One day may be marked 
specially by excitement, the next by wonder 
and surprise, the next by humour, the next 
by pathos—always some fresh experience. 
Time flies, and the weeks go by; but, work- 
ing or resting, there is no monotony. Not 
when we are ‘resting.’ No, for we are 
among the handymen of the Army; and if 
not busy with our special work of rescuing 
and restoring the wounded, we turn our 
energy into other channels—road-making, 
building stables, &c. Our officers are ever 


seeking—like the Athenians of old, but 
43 
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with a nobler purpose—for some new things 
with which to keep us interested, useful, and 
fit for duty. 


A Night of Excitement 


There are three wagons to go out to- 
night. A lieutenant is in charge. He has 
with him one N.C.O. and eight men—that 
is, two stretcher squads; also drivers, 
wagon orderlies, and drag-horses. About 
8 p.m. we are off. It is very dark, and not 
long after we pass the church we are 
challenged by sentries. Satisfied as to our 
legitimate and merciful intentions, they 
permit us to proceed towards the trenches. 
Towards the trenches! I sometimes won- 
der what are the thoughts of the men 
around me as we make our way down 
slowly into the zone of fire, and every man 
knows that the road he must pass over in 
the next hour is swept by bullets, and 
probably by shells. He has no ‘cover,’ 
he is not taken unawares, as in sudden 
unexpected shell fire, he is not charging the 
enemy, with his thoughts centred on the 
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main object in view, the capturing of 
some important position held by them. 
He is marching steadily through the black- 
ness of night towards the rifles of sharp- 
shooters. By the clauses of the Geneva 
Convention, which are still binding to 
civilized nations, he is not permitted to 
carry firearms or cold steel himself. To 
be taken prisoner with even a revolver on 
him would probably mean death. He isa 
non-combatant, and is marching into the 
black night to become a helpless target 
in less than an hour. A German star 
light reveals him to a sniper. The sniper 
sees a moving figure on a road or in a field ; 
probably he does not see the little red cross 
on the figure’s arm. There is one of the 
hated soldiers of ‘perfidious Albion’ 
without cover. Enough for him. A shot 
rings out, and a fresh man may be needed 
from the R.A.M.C. depSt to-morrow. No, 
we cannot take much cover, we cannot 

die ‘ fighting gloriously,’ we may not ‘ reply.’ 
to the enemy. We have just to march 
gn slowly, lift our bleeding burdens gently, 
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carry them still more slowly with measured 
tread back to the wagons, walking up- 
right with the stretchers—we have plenty 
of time to think. Do you wonder that we 
are very quiet as we go down to the 
trenches? There is just a word spoken 
now and then, that is all. I believe it is 
of loved ones we think during these journeys. 

Soon after we are challenged by the 
sentries, a mounted officer rides past and 
shouts: ‘ Keep to the right; I have —— 
here!’ As he speaks they are on us, 
travelling fast. We draw in to the side of 
the road ; they come galloping by on the 
other side, two wheels in the road, two in 
the mud. 

‘Bang!’ The rear wheels of their first 
wagon strike the rear wheels of our last 
wagon. Away goes the The other 
drivers follow in the tracks of their leader. 

After a mile or two on the road to-night, 
we turn off to the right with one wagon 
to fetch sick men from a farm, and leave the 
other two to wait at the junction of roads 
till we return. The road by the farm 
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is very narrow, and a disused railway line 
runs by its side. We have to pick up men 
here, suffering from frost-bite, influenza, 
&c., and one mental case—a nice com- 
panion on such a journey! The road is so 
narrow that we cannot turn the wagon. 
We try and fail. Farther down the road 
we try again. The driver whips up the 
horses, a man seizes their heads, the 
wheels grate against the railroad lines. We 
are round at last; but the horses are 
frightened, and away they go at top speed. 
Luckily it is up hill, and by a great effort 
the driver regains control. We run after 
the wagon, nearly breathless with excite- 
ment and alarm, and, having picked up 
our ‘cases,’ soon rejoin the others. Now 
we turn to the left, and make our way 
towards the trenches again. Just over the 
brow of a hill—to the left—we see a big 
glare. It is a building burning furiously, 
and sending up dense clouds of smoke into 
the sky. 

The lieutenant increases his speed. ‘I 


do believe it is our dressing-station,’ he 
D 
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says, in a low apprehensive tone of voice. 

Suddenly, over the hill, appear two 
more dashing along furiously towards 
us. We can see them, but have they seen 
us? I turn to the officer. ‘Shall I flash 
my lamp, sir?’ ‘No, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t—here ! ’ 

The lieutenant calls, and they hear him. 
Pulling frantically at their horses, they 
decrease the speed and plunge past us 
with a rattling of wheels and clanking of 
chains—into the darkness. We reach the 
hill summit, and to our intense relief can 
see the dressing-station intact, tinted crim- 
son by the flare from the burning building, 
which turns out to be a farm-billet behind 
it, fired earlier in the day by the enemy’s 
shells. There is ammunition in the farm, 
and now and then we hear the ‘ pop-pop ’ 
of explosives amid the flames. At the 
dressing-station we pick up the sick and 
wounded, and one wagon turns back. 
We proceed with the other two into the 
ruined village a few hundred yards farther 
on the road. Here are dreadful signs of 
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war. There is a dark object lying near the 
hedge. A star light shoots gracefully into 
the air. The dark object is a hind leg of a 
horse. Now we are passing the ruins of the 
church (the Germans have destroyed about 
forty churches in this district). . Two dead 
horses lie in the ditch in its shadow. No 
one has had time to bury them. The 
church tower has been separated from 
the remainder of the edifice by ‘ Jack John- 
son’ fire. There is not much of the church 
left but the tower. That has been spared— 
probably because the enemy by its aid are 
able to locate other buildings known to 
them. a | | 

We leave our wagons in the village and 
start out with the stretchers to fetch our 
burdens. Just as we move off, a bullet 
strikes the woodwork of the last wagon an 
inch from the driver’s head, and richo- 
chets off again. While the driver is 
addressing the sniper in rich A.S.C. lan- 
guage, ‘whizz, ping,’ another bit of 
metal passes through the canvas an inch or 
two away from the last. We have to cross 
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an open strip of country swept by rifle fire, 
and with our usual luck get across safely. 
We slip inside the dressing-station quickly, 
lest the light through the door prove an 
attraction to the snipers. This is an 
‘advanced dressing-station,’ nearest to 
the trenches, and is constantly under fire. 
You would imagine from the scene within 
that the men on duty are out for manceu- 
vres. The place is illuminated by candles, 
whose light is reflected by two sides of 
empty biscuit canisters. One man is kneel- 
ing by the wounded, one is dressing a 
comrade shot in the shoulder. Another 
offers us a cup of coffee, another is cooking 
bacon over a brazier, another is smoking 
and reading an illustrated paper, another 
is making remarks over a —— to 
a ——. All seem to be quite unconcerned, 
yet most of the buildings around them 
are skeletons, and part of this one has 
been ventilated by shrapnel. The medical 
officer, a captain, comes in from another 
room with papers in his hand. He is 
smoking a cigar. These R.A.M.C. outpost 
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men, living in half-ruined houses fully 
exposed day after day, and night after 
night, to Krupp’s deadly souvenirs, do not 
often come into the ‘ limelight,’ but theirs 
is some of the noblest work on the field. 
Our wagons will be full, and we have 
decided to go another way home; longer, 
but easier for the horses. The medical 
officer tells us, however, that the road we 
should have taken has been blown up, and is 
a heap of débris. We decide, therefore, to 
take a third route, known to some of us. 
Our lieutenant and chaplain have grim, sad 
business to attend to elsewhere, so we are 
ordered to wait with the wagons at a 
—— on this third route home till they 


join us. 
It is eleven o'clock, and we wait at 
the ——. On one side of the road is a 


pool, on the other a few feet of mud and 
a deserted house. We are there for a 
minute or two when the inevitable bullet 
finds us. It strikes a stone a foot away 
and sends up a spark. Others follow. 
The N.C.O. in charge decides that it is 
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unsafe to stay with the wounded here, 
so he takes the wagons farther up the road, 
and leaves two of us at the barrier to wait 
the return of our officer and chaplain. 
Presently the rumble of the wagon wheels 
dies away in the distance. We are alone. 
It is a new experience. As far as the eye 
can see in both directions, beautiful star 
lights are constantly soaring into the sky. 
It is like Brock’s Benefit—plus bullets ! 

Half-past eleven. Still we wait. There 
must be serious business to-night. The 
bullets flatten themselves against the wall 
of the deserted house, and splatter bits of 
brick and little clouds of dust into the road. 
‘Splonk,’ one hisses into the mud. Every 
nerve is strained. We know that there are 
civilian snipers, friendly to the enemy, 
lurking around these deserted houses, and 
hiding in the trees—murderous spies who 
smoke our Tommies’ ‘baccy’ during the 
day and lie in wait for their unsuspecting 
victims at night. 

‘Crack!’ A branch breaks and drops 
in the pond. We turn quickly. No figure 
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is there. A bullet has struck a tree. A 
quarter to twelve. At last we hear the 
sound of voices. Two men appear on the 
road ahead, coming from the firing line. 
They are not our officers, but a captain of 
the Royal Engineers and a private. The 
captain says he will stop for a few minutes’ 
rest and chat with us. He turns to the 
right. ‘Come over here into the shelter 
of this house. I know it. mM 

The door opens as he pushes it. We enter 
the passage, and at the same moment 
another bullet, nearly spent, with a very 
wheezy ‘ twang ’ to it, spins by. 

The captain looks up in the act of 
lighting a cigarette. 

‘Oh, you nasty bad-tempered thing! ’ 
he says. 

The spell is broken. We laugh heartily 
and chat merrily. Presently the captain 
leaves us, and on the stroke of midnight our 
officer and chaplain arrive. They have 
been hard at work and standing knee-deep 
in water. We soon catch up the wagon, 
and start for our five miles’ detour home. 
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On the way we pass through another 
ruined village. Here two days agu the 
hospital was shelled and the major and two 
or three R.A.M.C. men killed. The major 
had dined with our major the night before. 
The streets are deserted save for a solitary 
sentry taking cover in a passage. Every 
house has its shell marks. Here and there 
one is blown to pieces, and the débris litters 
the street. All shutters are up, and lights 
show only through chinks between them. 
The church still stands—useful to the enemy 
asalandmark. The R.E. captain had told 
us that the whole village had been raked 
with shrapnel fire again since tea-time, 
and we could well believe it. We pass 
safely through the streets and ‘ Jack 
Johnson ’ holes, out into the country again. 
Presently we halt—stopped by a telephone 
wire low down, catching the hood of our front 
wagon. We throw it on the road behind 
us, rattle into our village about half-past 
one, put our patients into the hospital- 
church, and turn in, thoroughly tired 
out. 
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One night in this same week our wagons 
had halted in the same village, so that the 
corporal in charge might divide the patients 
more equally among them for the sake of 
the horses on the long pull home. While he 
was doing this, three English Hussars rode 
by, and wished our men ‘Good-night ’ 
and ‘Good luck.’ They were nding past 
the church towards the advanced dressing- 
station, which we had yet to visit. This is 
the one I have described above, nearest the 
trenches. After about ten minutes’ delay, 
our bearers pushed on and reached the 
station safely. They found the orderlies 
there busily dressing three wounded men. 
Imagine our bearers’ surprise when they 
saw that these three men were the three 
Hussars who had passed them less than a 
quarter of an hour ago. One was shot in 
the back, one in the leg, and the other in 
the foot. I dressed and bandaged that 
foot next morning before the man was sent 
down to the base, and mused the while on 
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the luck, or as some would say the provi- 
dence, so ruling over our men that on many 
nights during the last three months we 
have passed through that same zone, 
bullets dropping all around us, without 
a single casualty. This night three men 
ride by ten minutes before us, and in each 
one a bullet finds a billet ! 


A Humorous Situation © 


It is Saturday night in the church- 
hospital at the end of this busy week. My 
bed is beneath the pulpit, inside the rails 
which encircle it. The pulpit is nearly in 
the centre of the church. It is a high 
wooden one, and is beautifully carved. 
Two flights of winding stairs lead up to 
it. There is an important service at 6 a.m., 
Sunday, but I am tired, and sleep heavily. 
At 6.10 a.m. I awake and lift my head, but 
bob it down again very suddenly. All 
around me are men, women, and children. 
The church is nearly full of people, and every 
eye seems to be fixed on me. I pull my 
blanket and greatcoat over my head and 
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lie still. Above me the priest is preaching 
in the pulpit. After that comes prayer, 
some of Lemmens’ beautiful music, includ- 
ing a lovely ‘ Pastorale,’ and then a Grand 
Mass. Through it all I lie there, not daring 
to move an inch. At eight o'clock the 
service ends, and I become a patient for 
cramp to be treated in the other aisle of 
the church. 


Sad Duties 


It is a glorious sunny morning. The sky 
is a perfect blue, draped with fleecy films 
of white cloud here and there. The birds 
are singing merrily. The mavis is about. 
The big guns are silent just now. Snow- 
drops and crocuses are up in the gardens. 
We look away across the pasture to the 
hill where the old windmill stands, her sails 
revolving lazily in the breeze. Beneath 
her in the green grass the eye rests on the 
, whose guns are—yes—no one knows 
where. Familiar words spring into the 
mind : 


Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile, 
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We enter our dressing-station. Lying 
on a stretcher is a young Territorial, 
breathing heavily. His head is swathed 
in blood-stained bandages. He is young— 
not more than twenty—tall, and handsome, 
and there is that refinement about his 
features that goes with the young English- 
man of good breeding and education. By 
a glance we see that there is no hope, 
and indeed, before dusk we bury him, 
wrapped in a blanket. There is a bottle 
on his grave containing his name, number, 
and regiment on a piece of paper. 

As we wrapped him in his blanket a 
letter slipped from his pocket, and we saw 
the first sentence: 

‘My darling boy, 
“We are so glad to hear that you 
are in such a safe place,’ 


LETTER IV 
FROM ‘ PLUG STREET’ 


I aM at present sitting in my cosy corner 
in the barn listening to the band. The band 
consists of a melodeon, a German mouth- 
organ, and a tea canister, played upon 
with two halves of a walking-stick. The 
tune is ‘The Irish Washerwoman.’ This 
will account—to some extent—for any ‘ rag- 
time’ style noticeable in my letter. 


An Interview. with the Censor 


After the Censor had finished with my 
last dispatch it looked like a missing-word 
competition, and I have much pleasure in 
offering a prize to any reader who fills in 
the missing words correctly and sends me 
the completed article by Midsummer’s Day, 
on which date my address will probably 
be Occupation Army Headquarters, Berlin. 

5 
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The prize will be a German officer’s helmet. 
I ought to add that the winner must fetch 
the prize, for, although I have it, there is 
not much prospect of getting it passed 
by the Censor. 

One hour after I had put Dispatch No. 
3 in the military post-bag I was ordered 
to present myself at the C.O.’s office. I 
was ‘on guard,’ and in charge of two 
prisoners at the time. One of them 
chuckled, and said: ‘ Hallo, old sport! 
You're going to join us, eh?’ 

It is not so much the actual interview 
as the waiting period outside the Great 
Man’s door that gets on the nerves of a 
Tommy ordered to present himself at the 
office. While the N.C.O. in charge of you 
walks up and down with the detached. air 
of a neutral hangman ready to carry out 
mechanically and without prejudice any 
horrible commands that he may receive. 
concerning you, you—the potential felon 
—bring up from the pigeon-holes of the 
memory room in your subliminal conscious- 
ness one by one all the little secret crimes 
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you have committed during the past few 
weeks, some of which may possibly have 
come to the knowledge of the Commanding 
Officer in some mysterious way. You 
thought that you had covered up your 
tracks successfully ; but was itso? While 
you are retracing your steps, mentally, 
over the ground of these little illicit. 
manceuvres, an order rings out: 

‘’Shun! Right turn! Right wheel! 
Quick march! Halt! Right turn!’ and 
you are there—deprived of mental power 
and speech. Five minutes later you are 
outside again, limp and tangled; pulse 
120. You have a hazy recollection that 
the Great Man has said something very 
much to the point about injudicious pas- 
sages in letters home, and that it must 
not occur again. May my guardian angel 
guide my fountain pen this day! 


A Streatham Sergeant — 


The Gillies of ‘Plug Street’ has been 
made: famous by Thomas Atkins, Esquire, 
in this war. He has given it a new 
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name, and built a town of log huts in 
its woods. Our troops drove the Germans 
out of the woods with great difficulty, and, 
despite a daily bombardment, have held 
them for four months with ease. Our 
visit lasted three days. 

The staff-sergeant—whose wife’s people, 
by the way, live in Streatham—came up 
into our rest farm-barn the night before 
we started out, and said: 

‘We are going to “ Plug Street’”’ to- 
morrow. “A” Section will open up. 
Make your wills at once! ’ 

This meant that we had a long march 
before us, that we were going to a place 
which is daily under shell fire, and that our 
section would be opening up the hospital 
there, and bringing in the sick and wounded. 


A Cheerful Enterprise 


In the morning we said good-bye. I 
think many of us believed we should never 
see our dear old farm again. A _ tear 
glistened in Madame’s eye as she handed 
us Ja derniere tasse du café. Marie and 
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Agnes stood on the doorstep, silent and 
miserable. Even the peacock in the field 
was dragging his beautiful tail in the mud. 
Just before we departed one of my chums 
came to me and in an awed whisper said, 
‘I’ve just looked up a text for the day. 
This is what I opened on: “I have fought 
a good fight ; I have finished my course ”’ ! ’ 
This was decidedly discouraging, and lest 
we should ‘ get the wind up’ we found it 
necessary to go behind a wall, and recite 
those stirring lines: 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 

Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 


Boldly we marched and well, 
Into the jaws of death ... 


and so on. These words were peculiarly 
appropriate, as ‘Plug Street’ is a very 
advanced position, shelled from both sides, 
as well as from the front. (By the way, to 
‘get the wind up’ is Tommy’s expression 
for a shivering fit when he hears the 


guns.) 
x 
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After a long march we reached ‘Plug 
Street’ about dinner-time. The men of the 
hospital section, the Tent Sub-Division, as 
it is called, were billeted in an embroidery 
school, the stretcher-bearers at a farm 
occupied already by Mr. and Mrs. Culti- 
vateur and fourteen children ! 


A Plucky French Sister 


As we entered the school yard I noticed 
in the centre of it a statue that seemed to 
be familiar to me. It was that of an adult 
figure bending over a child. It is one 
of the statues of the Order of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which Order has convents and 
schools all over the world, many thousands 
of buildings altogether. There are some 
in Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, and 
Britain. The convent we had just quitted 
before marching to ‘Plug Street’ is one 
belonging to the same Order, and it 
was there that I had seen a similar statue. 
The sisters of the Order may be recognized 
by their very large white bonnets of a 
peculiar shape. Some of these sisters, 
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and the girls in their charge, are very brave, 
and not at all afraid of the Huns. The 
English sister at our convent (the rest- 
farm convent) told me that when they 
heard that the Germans were coming they 
made every child carry its bed and enough 
food for a week down into the spacious 
cellars of the building. The Germans 
arrived about tea-time one Sunday evening 
im September. A general and his staff 
and about forty men put up at the convent. 
The English sister says that the general 
was von Kluck. All the officers spoke 
French fluently. They ordered ducks for 
evening dinner, and demanded that the 
table be laid with silver and decorated 
with flowers. One of the convent girls 
was told off to wait on them. An officer 
bade her find some flowers. She said it 
was impossible. There were none in the 
garden and none in the village. ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘you must fetch those in the 
church ! ’ 

The girl turned crimson with indigna- 
tion. 
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‘Decorate your table with flowers from 

the church? That will I never do, 
sir!’ ; 
The officer endeavoured to close the 
dining-room door, but the girl commanded 
him to open it. Like a child he obeyed, 
and she marched out. 


German Chivalry 


Apart from this incident they behaved 
very well. The officer in charge told the 
sister that he would give her the orders 
for the next day in the morning. But 
early on the morrow a perspiring dispatch- 
rider dashed into the village. A few 
seconds later two or three officers rushed 
up into the convent tower, smashed the 
windows, and scoured the country with 
their binoculars. Sure enough the news 
was true. In fifteen minutes the village 
was empty. English guns were rattling 
up a hillside not three miles away, and 
later in the day English Tommies helped 
the convent girls to wash the German 
officers’ breakfast dishes. 
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War Hospital at ‘ Plug Street’ 


The embroidery school at ‘ Plug Street’ 
is run by sisters of the same Order, and, 
indeed, they have a convent or school in 
nearly every town in this country. Here, 
orphan girls and children from poor homes 
who must otherwise work in badly managed 
factories are trained in useful handicrafts. 
At ‘Plug Street’ one sister remains with 
two or three girls to keep her company. 
Although the town is constantly under fire, 
the sister has asked to be allowed to stay 
to give what help she can, and the author- 
ities have permitted her to do so. Late 
last year a German shell passed through 
the window of the school and burst in the 
interior, blowing away part of the ceiling 
and pitting all the walls and the floor with 
deep, clean-cut, jagged-edged shrapnel 
holes. This room was our ward. - Luckily 
no one was in the building when the shell 
struck it. I examined the room carefully. 
Had it been a hospital then, and had the 
beds been full of patients, out of about 
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24 men only one would have escaped 
injury. The room is an excellent illus- 
tration of the terrible effects of a modern 
shell bursting in a confined space. I 
searched the yard outside and found a 
little bit of the shell embedded in the 
earth. Now there is a bomb- and shell- 
proof shelter behind the buildings, where 
every one can retire with safety when the 
‘souvenirs ’ begin to come over. We put 
a guard at the convent gate, and at night 
he interested a sniper by showing a lamp. 
After two leaden suggestions had hit the 
wall a few inches from the lamp, the guard 
extinguished the lamp. Next morning we 
hoisted the Union Jack and the Red Cross 
flag. They floated bravely over the white 
building with its green shutters, and made 
a pretty picture. But the sister came 
out, and was anxious that we should take 
them down. She said that whenever the 
last Field Ambulance had put up the Red 
Cross flag the enemy had endeavoured 
to shell the building. We sympathized 
with her, but, of course, could not haul 
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down our flag. Sure enough the shells 
came along later in the day, but none hit 
the hospital. 


The Church 


The church at ‘ Plug Street’ is a remark- 
ablesight. I regret very much that cameras 
are forbidden out here. Some weeks ago 
a civilian entered the tower, and, by moving 
the hands of the clock, made signals to 
the enemy. He got a few rounds of ammu- 
nition and a grave at the foot of the tower 
for his efforts. We noticed an order nailed 
to the door of the tower forbidding any 
one to ascend the steps without first ob- 
taining permission from the military officer 
in charge of the town. Probably the 
enemy were highly incensed because their 
smart little arrangement was discovered, 
and the spy shot, for every day now they 
send a few shells into the church, apparently 
for no purpose but that of wanton de- 
struction. -These shells generally arrive 
about 4 p.m., and most of the natives 
arranged to be ‘at home ’ at that hour. 
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A fine shop which stood in front of the 
church until a month ago, and did a good 
trade in crucifixes, statuettes, and holy 
books, has been completely razed to the 
ground by this daily fire. Bit by bit the 
sacred edifice itself is disappearing. Only 
the altar and part of the chancel remain 
intact. The confessional boxes are broken 
and filled with bricks, dust, stained glass, 
and twisted metal work. The roof lies 
about in rubbish heaps on the floor. There 
are gaping holes in all the walls. In one 
corner stands a statue of the Virgin, but 
the stand of brass candlesticks that once 
was before the statue has been smashed 
and scattered in all directions. 


The Daily Shell 


Just after we had left the building and 
were walking down the main street, a 
shell whistled over our heads and burst 
in a field behind an estaminet. A little 
shower of earth and stones came over the 
estaminet roof into the road, and Monsieur 
le Proprietor ran out, cloth in hand, to see 
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what damage had been done. Satisfied 
that his roof was still over his head, he 
returned, with a smile, in a few seconds— 
to business. A little way down the road 
lives a fat old lady of some sixty summers. 
She, too, heard the shell burst, and, running 
to the door, called out to some youngsters 
playing in the street: 

‘ Children, come in out of the shell fire ! ’ 

But the youngsters were not coming 
in—not they. Why trouble about a few 
shells when they could be enjoying a good 
game of football along with les soldats 
Anglatses? This incident amused us im- 
mensely, and one of the stretcher-bearers 
of our section, Tommy Barritt by name, 
has immortalized the scene by a pencil 
drawing. Perhaps the Censor will pass it, 
as the houses have been so altered as to 
give no clue to the enemy. The sketch 
of the old lady and the refractory youngster 
would do credit to the best of cameras. 
The people in this village seem to have 
become as accustomed to a shower of 
shells as Manchester folk are to a shower 
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of rain. We saw two girls selling oranges 
for a penny each at the gate of one of our 
advanced dressing-stations here. A few 
yards away our men are living in log huts 
roofed with sandbags and turf, and shells 
are bursting anywhere at any time. 

This advanced station is near to the 
woods, and while passing through these 
woods we saw scores of fine tall trees cut 
clean in two at half their length by shell 
fire, and in one tree there were three shells 
half buried in the trunk, one above 
the other. No one had troubled to cut 
them out. The roads in this district were 
in a shocking condition, and, as usual, 
very narrow. One of our ambulance 
wagons was turned onits side and the driver 
thrown into a field and rather badly hurt. 

Our stay at ‘Plug Street’ was a very 
short one, and we were sorry to leave such 
an interesting place. 


An Easter Eviction 


I started to write this letter at our rest- 
farm. We are back again now at billet 
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—the church-hospital. But it is the hos- 
pital no longer. Easter week has come, 
and the priests wanted all the space in 
the church for special services. So we 
were evicted, and have turned the village 
school—described in my first letter—into 
a hospital. The stretcher-bearers have 
found billets elsewhere. Some of them 
have gone into a new wooden hut, and 
I noticed to-day as I passed it that they 
have named it ‘The Plum and Apple.’ 
Last Sunday was Palm Sunday, our 
last Sabbath in the church. In the early 
morn a dead British warrior was lying 
in the porch on a stretcher, awaiting burial. 
Our Union Jack was not yet put up, so 
we placed it over him. Hundreds of people 
were passing in to the six o’clock service, 
and many of the children carried bundles 
of green leaves. One young girl, as she 
came out, stopped, returned a few paces, 
and gently laid a little sprig of green on 
the breast of the brave lad who had given 
his life to save her home from the clutches 
of the Huns. Next day one of our 
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regimental bands played for us in the village 
square—close to the churchyard wall. After- 
wards we saw one of the bandsmen standing 
by the newly covered-in grave—a few feet 
from where he had just been encouraging 
us by his music. He was the brother 
of the lad in the grave—the lad who was 
lying in the church porch the day before. 


A Policy of ‘ Frightfulness ’ 


In my third dispatch I mentioned a 
village through which we passed on our 
way back from the trenches, the place 
where a major and two or three R.A.M.C. 
men had been killed two days before. 
Yesterday the Rev. O. S. Watkins, our 
Wesleyan chaplain there, rode over to 
see me, and told me the whole story. 
There is a large room with a stage 
at the end of it, which is a _ part 
of the convent buildings, and in this 
room were over one hundred sick and 
wounded men—English soldiers. A shell 
burst and wrecked the stage. The major 
gathered the patients together and marched 
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them into the road. He ordered the am- 
bulance wagons to be loaded up and returned 
to the hospital to help the helpless. Mr. 
Watkins was with him. They got the 
last patient out, and searched among the 
débris of the stage. After a few minutes 
the major said, ‘That'll do, Watkins; 
now well go!’ Mr. Watkins went out 
at one door, the major at another. The 
latter met a shell. He was fatally injured, 
and died two hours later in Mr. Watkins’ 
arms. In all —— men were killed and 
—— wounded. Among them were some 
of the patients. The Germans know well 
that this building is the hospital. (It 
has been for months, and many spies have 
been caught in the village.) Yet they 
shelled it—deliberately. Thus they per- 
severe with their policy of ‘frightfulness’ ; 
but every fresh crime of this nature only 
serves to make our troops more determined 
than ever to bury their swords up to the 
hilt in the heart of Kaiserism and Kultur.: 


1 An account of this incident has since appeared in the English 
Press. It happened at Neuve Eglise. 


LETTER V 
FROM BEHIND ‘HILL 60’ 


Football and ‘ Frightfulness ’ 


It is dusk. I am sitting in my new 
billet—thinking. I know Trafford Park 
well. I lived on the edge of it for a year, 
close to the famous Barton Bridge. I 
remember the wheezy little oil tram that 
used to crawl across the park every morning 
in those days with its load of Patricroft 
fitters on their way to the British Westing- 
house Works. I can picture the great 
football ground where Chelsea and Sheffield 
United are struggling this day for that 
coveted trophy—the Cup. 

My window is open. I am listening 
to the roar of the world’s mightiest cannon. 
I can hear the shells from Germany’s 17- 


inch guns bursting in a beautiful old town 
76 
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a few miles away. I have been talking 
to-day to British soldiers dug out of pits 
twenty feet deep and twenty feet across 
made by those shells yesterday. I have 
just been dressing the leg of a man who 
was buried by the hill of earth sent up 
by one of those shells. His two comrades, 
one on either side of him, were blown to 
bits. He was shaking with shock and 
choking with grief. 

‘My God,’ he said, ‘that’s fourteen of 
my chums gone, and still I’m left !’ 

He came to us hatless, coatless, his 
hair matted with blood and dust, his 
puttees torn, his leg bleeding and limp. 
He has taken part in one of the most far- 
reaching battles—in its ultimate effects— 
that have been fought since the war began. 
The near future will prove this true. He 
is a unit in an army of millions. He is 
a microbe of that anti-toxin in the Blood 
of the World that is struggling for the 
very life of the world against the fever of 
Kaiserism. Love, Justice, Truth, Liberty 
——these are life. Without them the world 
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is a howling cemetery. If the Kaiser 
conquers, the Iron Cross will be placed 
at the head of the tombstone of life. 


The Stern Alternative 

This ‘unit’ I dressed to-day thinks 
he is fighting for the British Empire, for 
home, and King and country. He is 


fighting for far more than these. He © 
is fighting for God. This is a Holy War | 


if ever there were one. Germany’s Odin 
god said to Europe, ‘ Bow to me, or die!’ 
Civilized Europe replied, ‘I prefer to die.’ 
Who said, “Was it right for us to go into 
the war?’ What was the alternative? 
The more one thinks about it, the more 
does one see the true reply. The alter- 
native was the surrender of all principles. 
Who are these thousands that lie slain 
this day among the barbed wire before 
the blood-filled trenches of France and 
Flanders? They are martyrs all. The 
State must bear the responsibility for 
their death. Many could not choose. The 
State sent them. The whole Empire stood 
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behind Sir Edward Grey—the great, strong, 
sient man of our time—stood behind 
him as an unriven rock. He stood for 
the cause of God. What God loves man 
must love. Grey stood for Honour, Justice, 
Truth. These things God loves. For 
these Christ died. The State declared 
that for these things it was good, too, that 
the British Empire, if necessary, should 
die; and the British Empire is what? The 
ageregate of her millions of sons. Each 
dead unit is a martyr. 


The Tommies’ ‘ Silent Shame’ 


This day I have seen Englishmen, Welsh- 
men, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Canadians, and 
dusky warriors ‘ from India’s coral strand.’ 
Many of them are volunteers, and in the 
eyes of all is a grim determination to win, 
and in the speech of all is that sound wisdom 
which shows that the lowliest Tommy 
in the field realizes something of that which 
this fight means for the world. 

Do all realize it at home? I cannot 


tell you what a deep impression has been 
F 
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made on the minds of thinking men 
out here by the sordid squabbles in the 
shipyards, by the newspaper discussions 
over racing and football and drink. For 
the most part men are silent. They will 
not speak. A sense of shame possesses 
us. 

As I sit at my window to-night—it is 
night now—watching the flash of the guns, 
the crimson glow in the sky from burning 
homesteads, and listen to the bursting 
of shrapnel away in that suffering town 
over the peaceful country-side, I think 
again of the cup final at Trafford Park ; 
I think again of the Clyde-side quarrel ; 
I think again of the Drink debate ; I think 
again of the crowded theatres; I think 
again of Mountebanks Bernard Shaw, Keir 
Hardie, and their limelight mischief-making 
ilk, and my heart goes out with deep 
gratitude towards these brave broken vol- 
unteers—many of them bleeding slowly 
to death—as they are rushed along these 
dusty roads in swift cars to hospital. 

Oh, England, that there should be sons 
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of yours who quarrel for a half-penny in 
the garret, while the roof above is cracking ! 
Oh that a stronger spirit of soberness, 
consecration, and sacrifice would possess 
us Britons every one! That is the prayer 
of all here—from the officers’ mess to the 
stable. 


With the Field Ambulance: Honour 
for a Streatham Sergeant 


I am proud to belong to a Field Am- 
bulance that has ‘ been through it’ from 
the beginning. Mons, the Aisne, the Marne 
—our fellows found themselves in all these 
battles, and they lost heavily. Some of 
us are Kitchener’s reinforcements sent from 
Aldershot in the New Year to make up 
the deficiency. Our major has been made 
colenel for splendid services rendered, and 
he is still with us. Our late sergeant- 
major has been granted a commission, 
and has received the Legion of Honour and 
the Military Cross. Three of our sergeants 
have been mentioned in dispatches. Two 
of these are in our section, Staff-Sergeant 
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Stubbs, whose wife lives in Streatham, 
and Sergeant Bunker, our steward, who, 
with the staff-sergeant, ‘runs’ ‘A’ nurs- 
ing section still. So the grand old F.A., 
crowned with many laurels, has been given 
a little rest—if it can be called rest. We 
have been ordered to open up a Convales- 
cent Home a few miles out of the reach 
of ‘ Jack Johnsons’ and their tribe. But 
a day or two ago all our stretcher-bearers 
were suddenly called away to help in a 
big fight elsewhere. Some of my chums 
packed up and were off in motors in ten 
minutes. The nursing sections are left 
to work the new ‘Homes.’ This con- 
valescent station has been established to 
save a great leakage of men from their 
regiments. We deal with the minor cases. 
Men suffering from slight wounds, shock, 
and small ailments are sent to us for 
treatment and rest. It has meant much 
waste of time, unnecessary expense, and 
the use of valuable vehicles to send such 
cases right down to the base. They are 
not fit for duty, but will be in a few days. 
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So they come to us by motors and horse 
ambulances, and are easily sent back to 
their regiments in an hour or so when well 


again. 
How the Wounded are Treated 


A description of the system adopted 
by our War Office for the evacuation of 
the sick and wounded may be interesting 
to many at home, and by the use of a 
diagram I will try to explain it. 

In an Army Corps there are two Divi- 
sions. 

In a Division there are three Brigades. 

In a Brigade there are four Battalions. 

Each Brigade has one Field Ambulance. 
So there are three Field Ambulances to 
a Division. 

Each Field Ambulance has about 228 
men. These are divided into three sections, 
A, B, and C. A section has four wagons, 
B has three, and C has three. Ten wagons 
(or motors) in all. Two sections work 
while one rests. | 

There is also a water-cart to each section, 
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in charge of a corporal and four men. 

One Field Ambulance collects the sick 
and wounded from one Brigade—that is, 
from four battalions—and the diagram 
will show what we do with them all. 

Readers will be able to see by the aid 
of the diagram just where the Convalescent 
Home comes in. [I believe it is an innova- 
tion in this war, and has already proved 
itself to be of great value. During the 
winter months hundreds of cases of frost- - 
bite were treated in these homes or depots. 
Our soldiers from India especially suffered 
very much from the effects of cold, and 
some place where they could have warmth 
and rest and medical treatment near the 
firing line became a necessity. 


In Action 


Our ambulance has taken possession 
of a quiet little village up on a hillside 
a few miles from the trenches. Not many 
men in khaki were billeted here when we 
came. Prices in the shops were low, and 
the people went about their business on 
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the land as if there were no war at all. 
The buildings to be used for the C.H. had 
already been chosen. They are schools, 
&c. We set about at once digging them 
out. Most of the buildings we have been 
into lately do not appear to have been 
cleaned since the day of their erection, 
and digging them out is the only expression 
that describes adequately our labours with 
brush and soap and mop. 

At length we were ready. Then sud- 
denly a battle began near by. Our bearers 
went, leaving us short-handed, and at the 
same time the sick and wounded began 
to arrive in large batches. Hospitals nearer 
the firing line were being shelled, and, 
of course, as quickly as possible evacuated 
their cases. Many came tous. One night 
we had a consignment of nearly one hun- 
dred, unexpectedly. We placed them in 
a row in the schoolroom, and the medical 
officers examined them ail. Some of the 
men were suffering so much from shock 
that they were unable to keep still, and 
unable to give their names or regiments. 
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It is part of my duty to walk round 
behind the medical officer and write 
down the diagnosis and treatment for 
each case. 

This is a sample of what we hear: 

‘Well, what happened to you?’ 

‘Shrapnel wound, leg, sir! Passed 
through my trousers, just grazed me, and 
took off both the feet of an officer standing 
next to me, sir!’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Blown up in the air, sir! Fell on my 
shoulder and head! ’ 

‘Lucky, weren't you ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir. Both my chums killed by 
the same shell, sir! ’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘ Buried twice, sir, by “Jack Johnsons.” 

‘ And still alive. Dug out, eh?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘ Bullet splintered a bayonet, and drove 
a bit into my back, sir.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘ Bullet hit a periscope glass and smashed 


) 
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it to atoms. Some bits of glass in my 
neck and shoulders, sir!’ 
And so on. 


Baptized with Vitriol 


Here is a man with the side of his boot, 
uppers and sole, cut clean off by shrapnel 
casing, yet only his toes are slightly black- 
ened. There is a man with half his cap 
torn away, yet he has only a few scratches. 
The same piece of shell took the next 
man’s head off. Here is a wiry little 
fellow with half-closed eyes. He has been 
blinded temporarily by a new species 
of shell. The gases these shells throw 
off are not poisonous; they would be, 
no doubt, if the Germans could manage 
it. The gas has a similar effect to strong 
ammonia or formalin; and if a handker- 
chief is held over the face the effects 
are not serious, and soon pass away. 
There is a man with slight burns on his 
face. The apostles of Kultur have baptized 
him with vitriol. A N.C.O. attacking the 
same trench got the full force of it. He 
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has gone to the base, his face perfectly 
black, and both eyes burned out. Some- 
times there is a flash of humour amid the 
grim horror of it all. Two lads not twenty 
came in together. They were twin brothers. 
They were exactly alike. They had both 
lost their hats. They had both been 
slightly wounded by the same shell, one 
in the leg, the other in the foot. They 
both slept under the same blankets, and 
they both went back to their regiment 
together. 


Our Recreation Room 


We have rigged up a recreation room 
which we called the free library. But our 
patients became so numerous that we have 
to feed them all in the library now—in 
shifts. This dining hall is one of the 
schoolrooms, and on the wall is a printed 
card bearing the words: ‘Il faut manger 
pour vivre et non vivre pour manger.’ Very 
true—ici! The comrade we have put in 
charge of this room is a fellow beloved 
of us all, and known to every one as 
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‘Jack.’ He will work from 6 a.m. to 
midnight, and ask for no return but the 
satisfaction of his patients. He feeds | 
hundreds daily. We call the room 
now the Estaminet de Jacques. 

The day the twins arrived one of them 
went in for his evening coffee, and got it. 
Later on, the other went also. 

‘Here,’ said the faithful Jack, ‘ you’ve 
had it.’ | 

‘No, I never.’ . 

‘You did, me lad; I remember you. 
You can’t come those games over me. I’m 
no raw recruit. Twelve years’ service, me 
lad, and serving coffee afore you ‘‘ come 
up.’ 

Then the other twin turned up, and 
explanations (with coffee) followed. Jack 
sleeps near to me, and that night he 
laughed till the early hours over his 
mistake. 


A Bit of Shrapnel 


Sometimes we get surprises. A civilian 
came in yesterday. A middle-aged man. 
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His little boy was with him and acted as 
interpreter—or interrupter as Tommy calls 
them. The father had got a scratch on. 
his leg, from a bit of shrapnel, so he said. 

Captain Bowle, the M.O. on duty, ex- 
amined him. He found some hard substance 
embedded in the fleshy part of the leg. 
We held the old chap whilst the captain 
got to work on him. Very deftly he freed 
the uninvited guest. To the astonishment 
of all it was a shrapnel bullet nearly the 
size of a ginger-beer bottle stopper! The 
old boy had hobbled in on his own legs. 
We took him home on a stretcher. He 
hugged his allemande souvenir very closely, 
and chuckled his thanks in a lingo beyond 
our ken, 


Soldier-Artist Disabled 


Readers of the last dispatch will be 
sorry to hear that the man who drew 
that little sketch of the bursting shells 
will carry no more stretchers in this 
war. Some of those same deadly shells 
have sent him down to the base. Those 
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of us left behind at the “Home’ envy the 
bearers in the thick of it, but maybe they 
envy us. 

The colonel came through the wards 
this morning and, calling me to him, told 
me to put up the lance stripes. So I’ve 
got a big ‘V’ on each arm now, and am 
‘ bossing round some,’ as the Yankees say. 


LETTER VI 
BLUEBELLS AND GERMAN SHELLS 


I GATHERED some bluebells this afternoon. 
They were dancing merrily in the breeze 
on a sunny bank in front of some ugly 
trenches on a hillside. Below, in the valley, 
girls and boys were tending the young 
hop plants. In a neighbouring field a 
plough was turning up the rich soil. Far 
away across the plain I saw the towers of a 
town craning their heads above the white 
mists. Shells were bursting among the 
towers—German shells. Over my head 
a lark soared high up in the blue, while a 
thrush sang to me from a bush. A buzzing 
aeroplane followed the lark, but nearer 
the earth. Behind me, on the dusty road, 
a cultivateur’s cart, laden with swedes, 
creaked down towards the village, and 


as I watched the cart a motor ambulance 
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with shrill horn sped by on its errand of 
mercy. 

Bluebells and shells, furrows and trenches, 
farmers’ carts and ambulances. Peace and 
war. The world as God would have it. 
The world as man makes it. To-day it 
seemed never so true that 


Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 


I returned to our ‘hospital,’ and after 
I had put my bluebells in water I needs 
must see that a foment be put on a sword 
wound. This poor fellow has had no 
food, of necessity, since he came in a few 
days ago, and we could not tell until to-day 
how it would go with him. We gave him 
oranges to suck, and waited. Now we 
know ‘it is well.’ He is one of the lucky 
ones. These are days that follow much 
fierce fighting. Many of the Empire's 
bravest sons who were in perfect health 
a week ago lie cold and stiff now, and 
many a weary heart is breaking away 
across the straits and across the great 
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ocean on this beautiful early summer 
afternoon. 


Fallen Comrades 


And we mourn the loss of brave men, 
too. For the R.A.M.C., though unarmed, 
must face the fire. One comrade has gone 
to the base a wreck. He slept in our 
billet three weeks ago, and we think often 
of his humorous sayings. Another has 
fallen, shot through the head, as he followed 
his wagon to pick up the wounded from 
the field of battle. 

‘A good living man,’ says his chum of 
him. ‘Many an hour he spent alone in 
his ambulance wagon reading his little 
Bible.’ | 

Tiny children at home will await his 
return in vain. He died heroically, doing 
his duty simply and happily. These are 
our first losses for some months, although 
we have been ‘in the thick of it’ all the 
time. 

I am proud to belong to a Field Am- 


bulance that has been out here since the 
G 
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fateful August 5, rgr4. In this last battle 
we hear that two of our comrades are to 
be recommended for the D.C.M. for great 
bravery in carrying a wounded officer two 
and a half miles out of action under heavy 
fire. Before Christmas our losses in one 
way and another were considerable, and 
some of us, Kitchener’s ‘raw recruits,’ 
were sent out from Aldershot early in 
the New Year to make up part of the 
deficiency. So we work side by side with 
‘the Regulars ’—seasoned veterans and 
experienced globe-trotters. This to us is 
great gain. 


Stirring Tales 


Often over the brazier fire in an old 
barn in the early weeks of the year have 
I listened to the stirring tales of the great 
battles of the war, told by men who have 
been through them all; and could I put 
it down on paper, the story would warm 
your hearts. Sometimes, ‘tis true, it would 
shock you with its horror, sometimes it 
would fill you with sadness, and sometimes 
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it would test your credulity; but I know 
the men, and I know their yarns ave true. 

They tell me of that rapid march up 
the country with banners flying, hearts 
light, and ‘Tipperary’ on every tongue. 
They draw vivid pictures of the way in 
which the country folk greeted them. 
‘Hurrah for England’ was chalked on many 
sign-posts on the roads. From every house 
came people running with their wine and 
beer, their fruit and food and ‘ baccy.’ 
No money would they receive. We were 
their saviours. They wanted nothing else 
from us, and to show us their gratitude 
they could not doenough. Then, suddenly, 
down came the German hordes, and there 
began the ‘greatest retreat in history.’ 
French’s ‘ contemptible little army,’ hope- 
lessly outnumbered, fought stubbornly 
every inch of the way back—back towards 
Paris, until at last the flowing Teuton 
tide reached its high-water mark—and 
turned. In that retreat our artillerymen 
performed some of the finest and most 
remarkable feats in the annals of war, 
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and the full account has yet to be 
written. As we fell back we had also to 
bring along the wounded. Our armies 
marched on night and day, and medical 
officers and orderlies worked on the wounded 
in the wagons as the latter rumbled along 
the roads. Our first wounded prisoner was 
a fine fellow, who told us with tears in 
his eyes that he did not want to fight 
against the English, and cursed the day 
the war began. Another wounded German 
begged us to send him to England and 
not to Paris. He feared reprisals for 1870, 
and cried bitterly when he knew that to 
Paris he must go. Of course, his fears 
_ were groundless. In those days our men 
covered the German prisoners with their 
own overcoats to disguise and thus save 
them from the fury of the people who 
were flying in all directions from their 
homes, the same people who had poured 
out their best for us. On, on we went, 
sometimes marching thirty miles and more 
a day, seeking for suitable ground on which 
to turn and meet the mighty host whom 
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we knew now must outnumber us by ten 
to one. 


‘We’re Advancing!’ 


At last, one day, as our cooks were 
making tea in a field, and the tired stretcher- 
bearers were bathing their sore feet in a 
brook, a staff-officer dashed by on horse- 
back and shouted: ‘ Boys, were advanc- 
ing |’ 

Instantly the rather dejected troops rose 
to their feet as one man and gave a mighty 
cheer. Over went the dixies. No tea and 
no food did our men want in that hour. 
Off they went again with ‘Tipperary’ 
on every tongue once more, and grim 
determination in every heart. 

Down the lines went the glorious news, 
‘The Germans are on the run,’ and soon 
it was evident that they were running 
very quickly, too. Our men began to 
pick up prisoners and wounded by the 
score. We returned along the roads so 
painfully familiar to us, and everywhere 
the signs of the enemy’s troubled flight 
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greeted our eyes. Dozens of German trans- 
port wagons were lying overturned in the 
ditches, the hedges were strewn with German 
clothing, and German dead lay all along 
the route. 

Then came the first stop—the Battle 
of the Marne. Swift, sudden, and soon 
over. Again we had them ‘on the run.’ 
But now, bittered by defeat, the enemy 
began to put his policy of ‘frightfulness’ 
into action with a vengeance. Our men 
entered the first village of horror. Every- 
where innocent old men and women were 
lying about — murdered in cold blood. 
Here and there were the bodies of little 
boys with their arms cut off at the elbows. 
On all sides were little girls, from babies 
of three months and upwards, ripped by 
the sword and stabbed by the bayonet, 
many cruelly assaulted, all dead. These . 
are not idle tales, but the testimony of 
good men and true who saw, of mothers and 
fathers also who cannot speak of what they 
saw but with choking anger. 

Again French’s little Army stopped, and 
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our children will read in their history- 
books of the Battle of the Aisne. On 
this ground the Germans defeated the 
French in the ’70 war, and here we defeated 
the Germans in 1914. Our ambulance 
stayed here three weeks, opened up dressing- 
stations, and did much of the splendid 
work which was so speedily recognized 
at Head Quarters. Then we went to an- 
other district—La Bassee. Here, again, we 
experienced very fierce fighting, and, open- 
ing up dressing-stations, ‘pitched our 
tent’ fora month. Then we were relieved, 
and, marching all night, unhorsed at a 
town not far distant from the first battle- 
field of Ypres. It was during the next 
few weeks that reinforcements reached 
the Ambulance from England, and about 
seven of us who came out with others 
from Aldershot are still together. 

About this time our Ambulance pitched 
near Neuve Eglise. 

Two nights after the Rev. O. S. Watkins’ 
Ambulance was shelled out I passed through 
that stricken village about midnight on my 
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way back from the trenches. On our 
right a ruined farm burned fiercely. 
All the roads were pitted with ‘ Jack 
Johnson ’ holes. Every house had its shell 
marks. Some buildings had been com- 
pletely demolished. Since tea-time that 
day the Huns had shelled the whole place 
systematically and mercilessly, pitching 
shells one after the other along the main 
road at about ten-yard intervals. No one 
was about as we drove through, save a 
solitary sentry taking cover in a passage. 
All shutters were up, but here and there 
we could see a light through the chinks 
in them. In the midst of all was the 
partly demolished and _ still smoking 
hospital. 

Day after day the Red Cross flag had 
been waving in the breeze over that con- 
vent. Day after day, no doubt, German 
spies had been giving information to the 
enemy, for many were caught in the village, 
yet the apostles of Kultur trained their 
deadly Krupp machinery on to the symbol 
of Christendom and all that is best in the 
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world—love, sacrifice, and mercy—at work 
beneath that symbol, and poured their 
red-hot metal into the hearts of sick and 
wounded men. 

This is the spirit that seeks to conquer 
the world—the very spirit of Antichrist. 


LETTER VII 
IN THE SUN NEAR THE HUN 


DuRING the early months of the year 
our Field Ambulance worked the Wul- 
verghem lines, with the Field Ambulance 
to which Mr. Watkins is attached as our 
next-door neighbour, working the Neuve 
Eglise district. Those were the days of 
snow and slush, ‘ Teddy-bears’ and gum- 
boots, and long night marches down to 
the trenches. I shall never forget some 
of those experiences, especially my first 
five minutes ‘ under fire.’ We were bury- 
ing three or four men in an estaminet 
garden, about midnight, just outside Wul- 
verghem. German star shells were soaring 
into the sky in every direction, and the 
crackle of rifle fire was incessant. Our 
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chaplain switched on his electric torch to 
help him to read a few lines at one part 
of the service, and instantly a sniper in 
a building behind us near the ruined 
church used us as targets. The bullets 
whizzed over, a few inches above our 
heads. There were about a dozen officers 
and men there. No one moved, but I 
am sure that all of us were listening more 
for the next ‘ ping-whizz’ than to the 
words of the chaplain. The latter himself 
confessed to me afterwards that it had 
been ‘a very near thing.’ 

That sniper did so much damage night 
after night that our boys eventually de- 
cided to search the whole village. All 
male inhabitants had cleared out, but in 
a cottage near the church the ‘ beaters ’ 
found an old woman, a girl about eighteen 
years of age, and a child—all natives. 
They were removed from the village, and 
the ‘ ping-whizz’ from that corner was 
never heard again. We wonder whether 
it was the old woman or the girl who used 
the rifle. 
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German Snipers’ Tricks 

The greatest danger the R.A.M.C. men 
have to face when working after dark is 
not the enemy’s shell or rifle fire, but the 
‘civil’ sniper. Many of the villagers round 
here, highly placed and peasants alike, 
are in the pay of the enemy. It is a sad 
but true fact. The German system of 
espionage is simply marvellous. For ex- 
ample, in a ruined town near here, not 
long ago, a platoon of our men was billeted 
in a certain large house. Our Intelligence 
Department warned the men to leave the 
house. It was evacuated. Nothing hap- 
pened. Aday or two later the men returned 
to the old billet. It was empty, but within 
fifteen minutes a heavy shell dropped 
through the centre of the roof. Some of 
the spy’s methods of signalling are very 
ingenious. In a house at Ypres a French 
interpreter noticed an old lady putting 
out her washing on the ground in the 
garden day after day in various designs, 
which turned out to be signals to hostile 
airmen above. The German sniper-spy is 
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brave to recklessness. Often we catch 
him with a French or British uniform on, 
over that his own uniform, and over that 
a peasant’s dress. He walks about behind 
our lines in the day, and takes up a good 
position in a tree or deserted house at 
night. Another device has been to dress 
in our uniform and stealthily slip in among 
our men in the darkness, and actually to 
march with them into the trenches. A 
man tried this one night while we were 
near Wulverghem, but unfortunately for 
him he slipped in between a Bert and a 
Tommy—close chums. Bert turned sud- 
denly to ask Tommy a question, and the 
spy was so startled that he ejaculated 
something very guttural in reply. His 
mistake cost him his life. A few nights 
after the Hill 60 battle some of our troops, 
marching past a ‘Jack Johnson’ hole 
behind our lines, noticed some dead 
Germans lying in it, stretched out. The 
two nights following they saw them again. 
Then a corporal and a few men went down 
into the hole to erect some defensive work. 
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They found one of the Teutonic ‘ corpses ’ 
very much alive. He had stayed in the 
hole three days and nights with a water- 
bottle and a little food, among the real 
corpses, to do a little sniping! Sometimes 
we find a sniper who is a ‘sportsman.’ 
One of my chums—an Oxford undergrad 
—helped to carry down the wounded in 
some of the recent fighting near Ypres. 
He tells me that a sniper had his rifle 
trained on to one certain spot on the route, 
which the stretcher-bearers were obliged 
to pass as they went down to the dressing- 
station with their burdens. This sniper 
always aimed at the feet of the Red Cross 
men, but always at the abdomen or head 
of the wounded and the infantrymen 
passing by. Hence the stretcher-bearers 
christened him ‘The Sportsman.’ Un- 
fortunately for the R.A.M.C. there are 
few of his ilk. 


Teutonic Courage 


Tommy Atkins has a great appreciation 
of the German infantryman’s shooting 
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ability and bravery. Only yesterday a 
patient told me a little story of Teuton 
courage and humour in front of his trench 
that takes some beating. A British pioneer 
party commenced some defensive work in 
front of this particular trench. One night 
three or four men took out some rolls of 
barbed wire, and after working for a time 
left the rolls of wire there with a view to 
further efforts the following night. But, 
behold, in the morning the wire had gone 
and in its place was a little German flag 
on a stick! But there is one thing the 
enemy fears—the British bayonet. They 
break and fly before our charges like a 
flock of sheep. This is chiefly the reason 
why our men have gained a moral ascend- 
ancy. They know that once they are 
clear of the trenches, the gases, and all 
the other devilish devices of the rabbit- 
burrow warfare, it is all U.P. with the 
Kaiser. 

The work of our Field Ambulance has 
changed now. We have opened up a so- 
called ‘rest station,’ a few miles behind 
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the firing line, to deal with minor cases, 
slight wounds, and small ailments. We 
are in a beautiful little village set in lovely 
country. There are rich crops of maize, 
oats, and hops preparing around us every- 
where. It is very warm—so warm to-night 
that my candle is fainting gracefully as 
I write. The roads are hard and dusty, 
and to-day I saw white tents pitched on 
plots of ground through which we waded 
almost knee-deep at times in January. 
But a ‘rest station’ at the front is not a 
rest station. It means very hard work 
for the whole medical staff and for the 
nursing orderlies. Our F.A. has now six 
different sections in the village. We deal 
with 500 patients at a time, and thousands 
have passed through our hands in the past 
few weeks—wounded, gassed, and sick. 
One night we had a lot of the patients 
sitting up, like Sister Susie, sewing respira- 
tors for the soldiers. Our C.O.—Lieut.- 
Colonel H. S. Thurston, one of the ablest 
and most distinguished of our medical 
officers at the front—is an exceedingly 
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energetic man, and himself acts as medical 
officer to ‘A’ Section. With the keenness 
of the thorough ‘ professional,’ he insists 
on doing the most important dressings 
himself. I have seen him binding up the 
broken arm of a little civilian boy with all 
the interest and zeal of a young medico 
with his first case. He has a fine sense of 
humour, and is also a very shrewd judge 
of character. 


The Doctor and the Old Soldier 


To stand by his chair during examina- 
tion time in the mornings is an education 
in itself. Only yesterday we had ‘an old 
soldier’ who has enjoyed his little rest 
with us, and, like Oliver Twist, wanted 
“some more.’ He suddenly developed a 
stiffness in his joints, and found at ex- 
amination time that he could not easily 
bend his back. The C.O. quickly put him 
through a few movements, and was satisfied 
in his own mind. The sergeant looked 
at the colonel and asked gravely, ‘ What 


treatment, sir?’ 
H 
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‘No meat. Bismuth sal. thrice daily. 
Muk diet.’ 

There was a twinkle in the colonel’s 
eye, and marked improvement was notice- 
able in that back before night. 

But he is just as quick to recognize the 
deserving old soldier worn out by the 
winter’s campaign and the youngster whose 
nerves have been shattered by the incessant 
shell-fire. Often he will recommend the 
former for duty on the ‘lines of communi- 
cation’ and send the latter for a rest at 
the base. 

A F.A. takes its cue and its colour from 
its C.O. He is the pivot around which 
all revolves, and our F.A. is a most excel- 
lent ‘school for character’ and discipline. 
From the captains down to the youngest 
recruit every man has to put in ‘his best,’ 
and his best all the time. All the business 
of the hospitals in this little village is 
carried through as carefully and as thor- 
oughly as it would be at ‘ the Cambridge ’ 
or the ‘Herbert’ at home. We treat 
thousands of men who must otherwise 
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be sent to the base at great cost of money, 
labour, and time. When we turn them 
out they can get back to the regiments 
in an hour or two. 


* Give ‘im a Few Words, Bill’ 


The nursing sections of the F.A. have 
been running ‘the station,’ while the 
stretcher-bearers have been doing strenuous 
work in the dug-outs and _ elsewhere. 
One day the call came for the latter very 
suddenly, and three of my chums—nursing 
orderlies—had to go as well. They were 
up and off by motors in less than ten 
minutes. For three weeks we lost sight 
of them. They spent most of their time 
in the trenches and dug-outs on and 
around Hill 60, and have many thrilling 
stories of adventures to tell us when the 
lights are low. Amid those terrible scenes 
of carnage many of the young recruits 
learned lessons that will help them through- 
out life. One of my chums—the Oxford 
undergrad—who is to become a minister 
after the war, told me that, with two 
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others, he helped to dig a shallow grave 
near the dug-outs for a fallen comrade. 
Shells and bullets were whizzing about 
in all directions. The din was terrible. 
The grave was finished, the man was 
buried, and my chum got ready to move 
to a safer place. As he did so, one of the 
other two, a rough, uneducated Tommy 
with a heart of gold, turned to his mate 
and said, ‘ Give ’im a few words, Bill, afore 
we go’; and bareheaded, amid the bursting 
shells and whistling bullets, ‘ Bill’ stood 
and prayed in simple but heartfelt words 
over the grave of his comrade. These 
two are typical of thousands of men who 
are fighting England’s battles to-day. The 
grand old British spirit is as much ‘ alive’ 
as ever ! | 

Scenes were witnessed at Ypres that no 
other war has known. Hardened medical 
officers broke down as somé of the first 
‘gas cases’ were brought in. There were 
scenes of wonderful courage, too, that 
make us feel glad that we are Britons. 
One of our bearers met a noble officer— 
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a gas victim—staggering down from the 
trenches towards the dressing-station, gal- 
lantly refusing the aid of the already 
overtaxed stretcher men. Near the en- 
trance to the dressing-station he fell dead, 
with the fatal green froth oozing from his 
mouth. One of our F.A.’s medical officers 
—Lieutenant Macleod—who did heroic 
service there—went to the side of a man 
in the dressing-station and began to ex- 
amine his leg. The poor fellow looked up 
and said, ‘I’m wounded in the stomach 
and head also. Don’t trouble about me, 
doctor; go to the next man.’ Men tell 
me there were tears in the medical officer’s 
eyes as he turned away. 


The Highlander’s Farewell 


Scenes, too, were witnesed at Ypres 
which have given some of us much food 
for thought, especially about the after- 
life. Again and again have I heard of 
men who knew beforehand not merely 
the day, but almost the hour, when their 
‘number would go up,’ when bullet or 
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shell would ‘find’ them, and many of 
them seemed glad rather than otherwise. 
The life beyond is a tremendous reality 
to many of our men who #rofess little or 
no religious belief. In the midst of the 
battle one of my chums in the trenches 
stood close to a splendid Highlander who 
had just been shot down. His life was 
fast ebbing away, but suddenly he rose 
to his feet. There was a beautiful smile 
on his.face. Looking straight ahead, with 
arms outstretched, he walked a few paces, 
and then, appearing to clasp some one, 
he folded his arms and cried, ‘ Jennie, kiss 
me!’ and fell dead. Beyond doubt the 
smile and the look of recognition in his 
eyes showed that he had seen one ‘ loved 
long since and lost awhile,’ and as his 
spirit left its earthly shell it entered into 
the company of a friend beyond. One 
thinks of Christ’s words, ‘ This day ‘shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise.’ 

During these strenuous days, whilst our 
chums were away, two or three of us left 
behind had to run the hospital as well 
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as we could; but now we have our complete 
staff again, and life jogs along very easily 
and very pleasantly. 


The Latin Jokers 


Every type of man in the British Army 
passes through our hands here, and in- 
cidentally they afford us a very interesting 
study of human nature. We have old 
Service men toughened in India and new 
volunteers—M.A.’s and City business men 
—lying side by side in the wards. Some- 
times the different types meet — with 
humorous results. The other day an old 
Army man put up a notice outside a shed 
in the hospital yard— 


HAIR-CUTTING DONE HERE. 


His ability in that direction is not con- 
spicuous, and a Liverpool M.A., a patient 
(who had probably suffered, as Army rules 
demanding short hair are very stringently 
observed here), passing by, stopped and 
wrote underneath— 


Possing qui videntur posse. 
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This somewhat doubtful Latin attracted 
the attention of a London Matric. man, 
who wrote, in brackets, behind the M.A.’s 
effort ‘ (Liverpool M.A.),’ and then added 
underneath— 
Parturiunt montes, nascitur nidiculus mus. | 
—Nil despevandum (Lond. Matric.). 

Later on I saw a group of Tommies reading 
these mysterious words, one of them evi- 
dently with a desire to enter into any joke 
that might be going, for in a hour or less 
I found this amended version of a well- 
known line scrawled across the paper— 


Though ignorance is bliss, ’tis jolly to be wise. 


The shed happened to be the ‘ grub stores,’ 
and another wag, strolling by in the 
evening and perceiving the M.A.’s dese- 
cration of a noble language, descended 
still lower and pencilled in a corner of the 
paper these words— 
‘ Caesay adsum jam forte 
—but we didn’t,’ 

That was the end, for a few minutes later 
the enraged custodian of the stores, deeming 
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that some aspersion had been cast on 
his administration of the confiture depart- 
ment, tore down the notice and de- 
stroyed it, but not before I had taken 
notes of it. 


Some Curious Complaints 


The complaints with which some of the 
patients come to us are curious. We get 
many with badly sprained ankles and 
‘ synovitis ’ knees, as the result of charging 
across shell-pitted ground. We get not 
a few who have been badly bruised by 
sandbags knocked down on them by shell 
fire. Many of these develop a nasty skin 
disease, which takes some weeks to heal 
properly. Some come in with bits of 
periscope glass in their shoulders. The 
German sharpshooters aim at the periscopes, 
and not mfrequently hit them. We often 
get men whose bayonets have been splin- 
tered by bullets, and their shoulders, heads, 
and faces literally peppered with little 
splinters off the bayonet. A number of 
men come in whose feet have been scalded 
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by ‘billy-cans’ of boiling tea upset over 
them in the narrow trenches. One man 
came in the other day with no visible 
injury. The orderly oficer—Captain Bowle 
—asked him: 

‘Well, what’s the matter ? ’ 

‘Shell hit the parapet, sir.’ 

‘ Well, and what happened to you ? ’ 

‘I went west, sir.’ 

It turned out that he meant that he 
had been buried beneath the hill of earth 
and sandbags cast up by the shell. ‘Gone 
west’ is Tommy’s expression for anything 
that disappears unexpectedly. 

The spirit of our troops is still excellent. 
It is absolutely true that no other idea 
than ultimate victory evers enters the 
head of the British soldier. There is a 
steady, quiet, grim determination about 
our men to see the business through that 
is one of the most hopeful signs of our 
ultimate success. Now and then, of 
course, one comes across a man who is 
heartily sick of it all. His nerves are 
shattered, and he longs to get home; but 
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the average wounded Tommy here looks 
upon his wound as an insult and a slur, 
and desires to get back ‘to have his re- 
venge.’ The ‘Scotties’ especially have this 
feeling. We had one Scotch lad the other 
day who actually wanted us to ask the 
C.O. to let him out at once, before he was 
‘cured. 

‘Ma place is not here,’ he said. ‘I’m 
wantin’ to gie those beggars somethin’ 
fur gassin’ ma chums. I’m meeserable 
stayin’ here, lads, when I think aboot 
it.’ 

The shell discussion in the newspapers 
was an exceedingly unwise business, so 
we think, for Tommy has implicit faith 
in those in authority at home. He who 
weakens that faith in the slightest degree 
is doing the work of a traitor. I can say 
with knowledge and confidence that the 
creation of the new office of ‘ Minister of 
Munitions ’ has had a splendid effect upon 
the minds of the men made uneasy by the 
discussion. The many comments I have 
heard recently show how firmly Tommy 
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Atkins believes that all will be well in that 
direction in the future. 

The ‘Old Country’ has a magnificent 
fighting machine out here. Old Country, 
see to it that you feed it well. 


LETTER VIII 
THE R.A.M.C.—AND A PROBLEM 


I HAVE seen one or two letters in the 
papers lately suggesting that R.A.M.C. 
men are particularly adept at helping 
themselves to the property of others, and 
a certain section of the Press has laid 
the responsibility for the disappearance 
of various articles from the kits of some 
wounded officers upon our men. Nothing 
could be more unjust, and I am in a 
position to state that some recent accusa- 
tions of this kind are baseless. The 
R.A.M.C. man is no more dishonest than | 
the infantryman, or any other unit of the 
British Army. It is time this tendency 
to put all the blame for mysterious dis- 
appearances of soldiers’ private property 
upon our corps received a check. It would 
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be just as easy for us to accuse the officer's 
servant who never leaves his wounded 
master on the journey to the C.C.H. and 
base. I could say much in our defence. 
‘With my own eyes’ I have seen property 
of all kinds offered for sale—valuable 
articles for a few francs—by individuals 
who never wore a Red Cross badge or 
carried a stretcher in their lives. Par- 
ticularly at this time, when the corps 
has in it a great number of well-educated 
and distinguished men recruited from the 
best classes and religious circles of English 
society, are these mischievous accusations 
of theft both unjustifiable and unpleasant. 
In the Army itself the R.A.M.C. was never 
held in higher esteem than it is to-day. 
Leading articles in the Datly Maul are not 
necessary to inform Tommy Atkins, at any 
rate, of the splendid organization, mag- 
nificent work, and reliability of our corps. 
The regiments who fought on Hill 60 will 
remember our brave lads to their dying day. 
I have heard old soldiers—economical with 
words of praise—speak of some of the deeds 
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of our men there in the most glowing of 
terms. 


Brave Stretcher-bearers 


Night and day, as the shells burst and 
men fell wounded in all directions at 
Ypres, the cry was raised over and over 
again: ‘R.A.M.C.! Quick!’ ‘R.A.M.C. 
Here!’ Out in front of the dug-outs— 
yes, and the trenches, too—our lads went, 
without hesitation, with their stretchers, 
into a withering fire and calmly collected 
the wounded and the dying. They paid 
the penalty, too. Some gave their lives. 
Some went down with ghastly wounds. 
Some lost their reason. For three or four 
weeks some of my chums lived in the dug- 
outs there during the great battle, night 
and day, unshaved, half-fed (once for three 
days with no bread), sleeping when they 
could, working till they fell from sheer 
exhaustion. The relatives of a few officers, 
and the Press scribes in their arm-chairs 
at home, should be very careful about 
the charges they make against such men 
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as these. Over and over again an officer’s 
kit is left behind in the dug-out or the 
trench and never brought down on the 
stretcher, or by the bearers, at all. The 
wounded man is often in too great pain to 
notice whether his kit comes along with 
him or not; and when he revives in the 
Casualty Clearing Hospital and misses some 
things, he falls back on the old cry, ‘ The 
R.A.M.C. men must have taken them. I 
have been in their hands—their hands 
only—since I fell.’ I know cases where 
infantrymen entering a trench or dug-out 
that has been temporarily deserted after 
heavy fire have found revolvers, binoculars, 
money—and other articles belonging to 
wounded officers and men who have been 
carried away just previously by our lads. 
What stretcher-bearer is going to be very 
particular about bringing along a stray 
revolver, British warm, or pair of binoculars 
lost in the gas or smoke in some trench or 
dug-out when every second is fraught with 
anxiety and danger, and every bone in his 
body aches through bruises and heavy 
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labours? I have written on this subject 
because our corps, officers and men alike, 
feel very keenly about it, and bitterly resent 
the charges which are made against us. 


Why They Are in the R.A.M.C. 


Why is it that one meets University 
men, professional men, sons of the manse, 
religious workers, ministers, school-teachers, 
journalists, and well-to-do commercial men 
in the ranks of the R.A.M.C.—particularly 
in Kitchener's R.A.M.C.? Why are some 
of these men, perfect specimens of humanity, 
non-combatants? That is a question often 
asked, sometimes by a lusty infantryman. 
‘ Why don’t they go into the trenches with 
a rifle ? ’ 

I have taken the trouble to ferret out 
the answer to that question. There are 
many of these men who have found them- 
selves on the horns of a dilemma. I 
believe there are still many unenlisted 
men at home in the same predicament. 
In this hour of crisis for Britain the path 


of patriotic duty has seemed to lead some 
a 
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men in one direction, while lofty ideals, held 
throughout a rich and deep spiritual ex- 
perience, have seemed to draw them in 
another. I will try to explain. 

There are many simple, humble followers 
of Jesus who have apprehended the depth 
and beauty of the Christ’s teaching on non- 
resistance to evil. They have tried ‘to 
live up to’ that lofty standard in their 
private and public life. When they were 
reviled, they reviled not again. When 
they were smitten on one cheek, they turned 
the other. The world called it weakness; 
God called it meekness. These men were 
rich in moral and spiritual strength. They 
had attained towards perfect self-control. 
They had been into Gethsemane, had 
walked painfully the via dolorosa, and had 
stood before the Cross. With all the 
powers of heaven and earth under His 
control, their Christ had allowed Himself to 
be spat upon, scourged, jeered at, crucified. 
By lifting His little finger, in less than 
a second He could have hurled His tor- 
mentors out of existence, yet His only 
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reply to their devilish animosity was: 
‘Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.’ To them the true way 
to overcome evil is to melt it by fiery 
coals of gentleness. That is God’s way. 
‘An iceberg may be crushed to powder, 
but every fragment is still ice. Only 
sunshine that melts it will turn it into 
sweet water.’ True love will never ‘ answer 
back.’ It fears that by doing so it will 
increase the anger and hatred of the sinner, 
and thus deepen the fatal dye in the sinner’s 
heart. True love unto the very end desires 
to purify that heart, not to blacken it more. 
Therefore, it bears all curses, crimes—yea, 
and crucifixion. It never retaliates. It 
waits and wins. It dies and delivers. 
Love is conqueror, and the only conqueror, 
and its conquest is to transform hate into 
love. The spectacle of a cruelly crucified 
God breaks the heart. ‘Greater love ’— 
there is none. If it does not break the 
heart, the heart cannot be broken. God 
has done His utmost, His best. And He 
expects His children to follow ‘in His 
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steps ’—#o their best. That has been ‘ The 
Ideal’ for many men before this war. 


God’s Vengeance 


Then bring this great truth out of the 
atmosphere of the prayer-meeting, and the 
study, and stand with it by ‘the riven 
side’ of the sinking Lusitania. In its 
light is the cry of ‘ Vengeance ! ’ justifiable ? 
‘ Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ But hear those sweet little children 
shrieking out their last cry of ‘ Mother!’ 
in the merciless waters off Kinsale Head. 
Shall we not make the Teuton devils pay 
‘a life for a life’ in full con? Do not our 
most spiritual religious leaders call us to 
arms? This is God’s battle. A Holy 
War. Civilization and Christianity are 
rocking on the edge of the abyss. The 
Odin god of Germany must be broken— 
by the sword. The Lusitania crime alone 
demands that every male Briton gird on 
his armour. But listen! Above the stir- 
ring appeals of martial men and preachers 
of the gospel, some hearts hear that cry 
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from the Cross, ‘Father, forgive them,’ 
and they see once again another picture— 
Peter putting back the sword that would 
have defended his Master, warned that 
those who take the sword shall perish by 
the sword. Then there comes a whisper 
through the mind and soul, ‘Should not 
the greatest Christian nation go the way its 
Master went? Non-resistance to evil.’ 
Face the crowd boldly and declare it! 
What, then, of the Empire? Leave the 
issue with God. 

There is ‘The Ideal.’ Is it not possible 
that Bryan, of America, has given up all 
rather than forsake it ? 


The Other Voice 


Then comes the other voice. Tush! 
This 1s fanaticism. Even if it be possible 
for the individual, this doctrine is an 
impossible one for the nation. 

Quit you like men! Be strong! Take 
the sword! Talk of Christian ideals to 
Germany sodden with the strong drink 
of Materialism! It is useless, She is 
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beyond redemption. Cast your pearls 
before: swine? Never! Rather save your 
lilies from the feet of the beast. ‘ Treat 
a fool according to his folly.’ Kill a 
mad dog outside your gate immediately 
and save the little children in your garden. 
‘Leave the issue to God.’ Meaningless 
expression! Up, man! You are God’s 
instrument to save His beautiful world 
from utter ruin. The sword of the Lord, 
and of Gideon. You are His instrument 
to save Christianity from extinction. Your 
Jesus said there would be ‘wars and 
rumours of wars.’ This is one of them, 
and honour demands that you fight in it. 
Could you stand calmly by and see the 
‘scrap of paper ’ torn to shreds, and all the 
treaty obligations to poor little Belgium 
cast to the winds? Not whilst the spirit 
of aman livesin you. You are not fighting 
for self. Die, then, heroically! Fling 
your body against the sandbagged trenches 
of the enemy. Saturate your lungs with 
their deadly chlorine gas! Soak the soil 
of Flanders with your rich, red blood! 
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Martyr! You are shielding the very ark of 
God ! 

So the two voices alternate in the soul. 
‘I will enlist in a line regiment. I will 
leave all and take up the rifle.’ Then 
comes a still, small voice: ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’ ‘Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth; but I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil.’ ‘Love your enemies ; do 
good to them who hate you.’ And the 
soul hesitates. The sword slips slowly 
back into its scabbard. There comes the 
piteous cry, ‘My God, I cannot, and Thou 
knowest it is not physical cowardice. It 
is pure love of Thine own ideals. Even in 
my beloved country’s critical hour, even 
in defence of all that I hold dearest in 
this life, to kill my brother man is to do 
contrary to the highest intuitions of my 
spirit.’ 

For many such there was at least ‘one 
way out ’—the R.A.M.C. 

That is why I find around me here quiet, 
humble, lovable, conscientious, patriotic, 
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lion-hearted men from the ’Varsity, the 
study, dental surgery, schoolroom, and 
workshop who wear upon their arms the 
Red Cross badge. 


LETTER IX 
BY CALVARY IN CANAAN 


SERGEANT-MaJoR Moore has gone home. 
That’s how he would have put it. A 
wonderful character! For only those who 
know the Army life can guess what a strong 
infusion of the Christ Spirit is necessary 
_ in the man who holds the rank of sergeant- 
major, stands in highest favour with both 
officers and men, and is doing—and doing 
always—the best kind of evangelistic work 
for the Master. Every one out hereseemed 
to know Sergeant-Major Moore, and every 
one liked him. I saw him riding through 
our village a few days before his death, 
with a bright smile on his face. I was 
walking with a N.C.O. at the time, a 
good fellow who professes no religion. He 
looked back at Moore and said to me: 
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‘A fine fellow that, Westerdale. A good, 
clean-living man! ’ 

It was a simple testimony by a soldier 
to a soldier. In the religious circles of 
the Army in this field, Moore was a leader 
and a mighty influence. One man said 
to me at Dranoutre, ‘Whenever Moore 
enters a meeting the Spirit comes upon it.’ 
The Wesleyan Church has suffered a great 
loss. 

His death was typical of the man. 
Standing in the centre of a group of young 
soldiers, he was explaining to them the 
mechanism and use of a certain type of 
hand weapon. He felt it becoming ‘sen- 
sitive ’ between his fingers. Realizing the 
danger to all, he burst through the crowd, 
ran away as fast as he could, and flung 
the ‘live thing’ from him. As he did so, 
it burst. A little bit of the casing—no 
bigger than a pea—entered his side and 
abdomen, and in a day or two he passed 
away. 

‘ He saved others ; himself he could not 
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Save. 
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The deed was equalled a few days later 
by a gallant officer. It happened, I believe, 
in the support trenches. He was explaining 
the make-up of a modern hand weapon. 
It, too, became ‘sensitive’ in his hand, 
and he was in such a position that he knew 
that in whatever direction he threw it 
he would endanger others. In a second 
he came to a decision. Putting ‘ the live 
thing’ gently on the floor of the trench, 
he calmly lay down and deliberately pressed 
his body upon tt! He was blown to pieces, 
but no one else was hurt. 

Of such stuff are Britons made. 

Talking of Sergeant-Major Moore, Mr. 
Watkins said to me, ‘ Most of the heroes 
of this war are dead at night.’ That is 
true. It is also true that some of the 
most heroic deeds pass almost without 
notice. 


An Inferno at Ypres 


Attached to one of our field ambulances 
is a motor-driver, now lying wounded 
somewhere in England. I have been out 
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on his car on one or two thrilling rides. 
He delights in taking corners on two 
wheels. ‘No bally speed limit here,’ he 
once said to me, with a wicked chuckle. 
He speaks French fluently, having been in 
business in Paris for many years. During 
the fierce fighting around Ypres, when 
Hill 60 was on every one’s lips, and those 
first days of ‘gas,’ when the Canadians 
became famous, Ypres itself was subjected 
to a terrific bombardment. Huge shells 
were blowing up four-story buildings one 
after another, in street after street, as a 
tennis-ball will scatter a house of cards. 
The roads were littered with débris. Stone 
work, bricks, and beams were lying together 
in piles sometimes six feet and more in 
height. Our little Ford ambulance motors 
ran in and out between these hillocks, 
and over them, like ants. A switchback 
experience for the wounded! And the 
speed! Between the dressing-stations and 
the dug-outs on the bullet-swept road, 
as some of our motors were running out 
to fetch in the casualties, the recorded 
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speed was often sixty miles an_ hour. 
Through their glasses the Germans could 
see this road, and they had artillery, 
machine guns, and snipers’ rifles trained 
on it to catch every object that passed 
that way. It was like a big mifle range, 
as seen sometimes in a fair, with men and 
cars in place of dummy birds and rabbits. 
Again and again a shell would burst five 
yards in front of a car, and the next moment 
another would burst five yards behind it, 
whilst bullets went whistling through the 
hood. Sometimes an _ unfortunate car 
‘copped out.’ One of our own that we 
had Wulverghem way in the winter was 
found battered and blood-stained in a 
ditch. The driver was missing, and we 
have heard nothing of him from that day 
to this. 

Picture the scene, then, on Ypres’ ‘ last 
night.’ It was an inferno indeed. Many 
buildings blazing furiously; shells of all 
kinds and sizes falling everywhere ; soldiers 
and civilians—men, women, and children 
—lying about the streets dead and dying ; 
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the remnant of the population of the 
ill-starred town streaming out with sobs 
and cries on to the Popperinghe road; 
and, last of all, the little groups of ‘ dead- 
eyed joy-jades’ in the latest millinery 
‘creations ’ and high-heeled patent leather 
shoes slipping along the blood-stained pave- 
ments past the lines of stretcher-bearers, 
who were labouring slowly towards the 
advanced dressing-station with their ghastly 
burdens. 


A Motor Hero 


Before midnight the town was empty. 
At a late hour a civilian came shrieking 
to the hospital door. A young woman 
had been left in one of the buildings in 
—— Street. Her thigh was fractured, 
the building was all but a ruin, her friends 
had failed to get her out. She was alone. 
Would no one go to rescue her? My 
motor friend heard—and volunteered. He 
had been out all day. It was very dark 
save for the lurid lights cast in the sky 
by the burning buildings and bursting 
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shells. Every one knew that it was deliber- 
ately courting death. Swinging his little 
‘Ford’ round, without asking for a 
comrade, off this hero went into the 
inferno. Bumping over the heaps, falling 
suddenly into shell pits, out again, side- 
slipping over bleeding bodies, on he went 
seeking for —— Street. He knew in which 
direction to look for it, that was all. He 
found it at last, and, leaving his car, began 
to search for the house. Groping his way 
through the smoke, dodging falling masonry, 
lying low now and then, taking cover 
from the flying metal, deafened by the 
roar of high explosives, slowly he worked 
along till he found the building. He 
bandaged the fractured thigh roughly, 
carried the frantic woman down to a 
sheltered place near the door, crept back 
again to his car, brought it up, put his 
burden on board, and zigzagged his way 
safely home through the storm and the 
flame to the hospital. Then some one 
told him there was a rumour that a child 
also had been left in the town. If it were 
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true, would he go again? ‘Not for a 
million francs!’ said he. But knowing 
him, I believe he would have gone twice. 
He thought nothing of the adventure from 
an heroic point of view. Such men never 
do. But after ‘lights out,’ when we are 
telling stories, we vote this to be the 
bravest deed we know in this war. It 
was not done in a moment when ‘seeing 
red,’ with cheering comrades all around. 
It took an hour. It was done alone in 
flaming darkness, with steady nerve, hard 
labour, and superhuman courage—for Ypres, 
that night, was ‘hell on earth.’ 

Padre I. T. Kempster, my college chum 
at Richmond, was over yesterday, and 
told me one of the saddest stories I have 
heard out here. One of our young medical 
officers, just out of his teens, fresh from 
the Homeland, clever, earnest, handsome, 
popular, returning a few days ago from 
his round of duties, felt it expedient to 
take a petrol bath, as is sometimes done. 
After it, either through himself or another 
striking a match, the vapour around him 
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became ignited, and, despite all efforts 
to save him, the poor lad succumbed to his 
injuries. It is very pathetic that splendid 
men like this young officer, just out from 
England, and Sergeant-Major Moore, who 
had gone safely through the whole campaign, 
should die, not by the enemy’s metal, as 
they would have chosen to do, but as a 
result of performing faithfully ‘the daily 
round and common task.’ 


The Chaplain’s Close Shave 


Padre Kempster, by the way, has been 
having quite an exciting time lately. He 
does not write descriptive letters home, 
modesty forbidding, but he could a tale 
unfold if he would. While his Navy 
brother has been guiding a T.B.D. through 
the wild North Sea, hunting pirates and 
guarding Albion’s shore, he has been living 
in cellars at night, and dodging shrapnel 
by day, for weeks now out here. He is 
billeted in ‘ Censor-mark "—‘a city of the 
dead.’ The other afternoon, along with 


the officers of his mess, he ventured into 
K 
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the hospital garden, just outside his billet, 
for tea. While the happy party were 
discussing the war, and strawberries and 
cream, a shell burst right overhead, and 
a piece bigger than an egg shot straight 
down between two of them and smashed 
the form on which they wereseated. Noone 
was damaged, but—they dined in the cellar ! 

Yesterday, after prolonged and strenuous 
work, Padre Kempster rode over to visit 
our hospital, and took me out to tea. He 
had a frisky mare, named ‘ Mary.’ I had 
a quiet old nag, named ‘Sunshine,’ who 
shies at nothing, but likes to jump a hedge 
now and then just for fun. We rode away 
among the hop gardens and pea fields, 
past a famous convent, and down into a 
wee village, with its red-tiled, honeysuckled, 
rose-covered little cottages nestling close 
together around the church. Afar off, from 
the hill, the village reminded me of a 
piece of egg in a dish of salad. Near to, 
it looked like a bit of Essex. Kempster 
knows the old mademoiselle who lives 
at one of the larger cottages. So do I, 
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for she hid a German helmet for me when 
the Censors were busier than they are 
now. Kempster has been billeted there 
once. We tied our horses to the front 
garden rails and went inside. When the 
Germans were quitting this village hur- 
riedly our guns helped them on from the 
top of the hill which we had just descended, 
and one of our shells pierced the wall of 
this particular cottage. The old lady has 
that shell still, and is so proud of the hole 
in the bedroom wall that she will not have 
it bricked up. There are pears in the 
hole now, and leaves poking their ends 
through over the clean white bed. We 
went into the garden. It was a picture 
of neatness, and flowing with ‘milk and 
honey’ in the form of strawberries, red 
and white currants, and raspberries, all 
ripe ; and pears and apples yet to mature. 
We were invited in French to ‘go ahead,’ 
and for many minutes there was no speech 
—only a rustling of leaves. Presently 
Padre Kempster looked up, and (I am 
sorry to say it, for the sake of Richmond), 
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with his mouth full, murmured: ‘ Steady 
on, old man!’ 

“Not so, my boy,’ said I; ‘it’s the chance 
of a lifetime, 

All the strawberries we left on the plants 
were white ones. We hardly dared to 
look the old lady in the face, and, to make 
matters worse, Kempster had tied his 
frisky mare, as I said, to the front garden 
rails, and a passing motor-cycle had done 
the rest. When we ‘arrived ’—feeling 
intuitively that all was not well somewhere 
—the railings were loose, the pillar at the 
gate had been shifted from its foundations, 
uncemented bricks were protruding in 
every direction—and half the mare was 
in the garden, hanging over the rails. 
My old nag might have been posing for 
a statue of ‘ Dignity,’ and had a look on 
his face which said, ‘ Well, I never did 
anything like that! ’—nor did he. 


Splendid Padres 


Our padres do magnificent work. I 
speak as a ‘ Tommy’ who watches closely. 
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The Wesleyan Church is held in very 
high esteem by the Staff, the officers and 
the men. I have heard it on unquestionable 
authority that our general has said that 
there is no officer in his division he would 
be so sorry to lose as Padre Watkins. 
The chaplains I have seen are as courageous 
as they are faithful. Padres Kempster and 
Griffiths, who come my way frequently, 
are riding from place to place all day 
finding out their men, holding services 
among outlying companies, and visiting the 
hospitals. The latter is very trying work. 
Again and again the chaplain has to take 
down the last words of some poor fellow 
to his wife and little ones, and often he 
has to spend hours sitting by the beds 
of the wounded writing letters for them. 
He carries on a lot of correspondence, 
too, with the relatives of the dead. Thus 
he goes on from village to village, regiment 
to regiment, hospital to hospital, and has 
many miles to cover on his horse in the 
course of a day’s duty. Mr. Watkins 
has frequently to renew his mounts, much 
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to his regret, for one soon gets very fond 
of a horse; but the work must be done. 
Then, night after night, the same padres 
must go down to the dug-outs (and 
trenches sometimes), often amid the hail 
of lead and iron, to bury the dead, and to 
give what other help they can. Not infre- 
quently one finds them in the dressing- 
station during a ‘hot time’ assisting the 
medical men. I was astonished one Satur- 
day night at Dranoutre by our Church 
of England padre—a splendid fellow— 
telling me that he had not been in bed 
all that week until three or four in the 
morning, and had not had five minutes 
to himself in which to sit down and think 
out an address for the Sunday. The 
proverbial parson of the cheap popular 
press publications, the namby-pamby 
afternoon tea-drinking, kid-gloved gentle- 
man, is an unknown quantity out here. 
Stay! I did hear not long ago of one 
padre of a certain division—not a Wesleyan 
chaplain—who found himself unable to 
go down to the dug-outs at night to 
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hold burial services as ‘he had promised 
his wife, who was very nervous, that he 
would never go out after dark while on 
active service. But he is a vara avis 
indeed. For some time another chaplain 
did his night work for him, double overtime 
without extras (what would the working 
man say about that?); but the C.O. 
hastened to get an exchange from head 
quarters, and ‘dear Willie’ was returned 
safely, I believe, to his wife. Let us hope 
sO. 

Since I sent off my last letter, the grand 
old Thirteenth has been again among the 
honoured. Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Thurston 
is now a C.M.G. Captain Foster has 
been mentioned in dispatches, also my 
staff-sergeant, now Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Stubbs. Surely thirteen is a lucky number! 
At any rate it is in France and Flanders. 
But few at home can realize the months 
of splendid service and strenuous labour 
that have brought these well-deserved 
‘rewards. 
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An Appeal 


Our hospitals are still ‘ full inside.’ Kind 
friends have sent me good things, for which 
we are very grateful. A _ self-sacrificing 
young lady, of about fifteen summers, 
living in Streatham, Miss Violet Fry, has 
sent us her own gramophone, a beauty, 
and some good records. We wanted more 
records, so one of our nursing orderlies, 
Cyril Hawkins by name, saved up his. 
few francs, active service pay, and sent 
for some to a London firm. The firm 
actually dispatched them last week loosely 
packed in a cardboard box, and on arrival, 
to his great chagrin, the poor lad found 
every record broken and his sacrifice useless. 
The patients are very keen on ‘ the phone,’ 
and ask for it every night. If any one has 
a few spare records, disc type, Columbia- 
Rena, Jumbo, &c., we shall be very glad 
to get them, and the sender will be rendering 
most useful service, for some of the laddies 
come to us from the trenches awfully 
depressed, and we find music and song 
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brightens them up wonderfully, and the 
wise chaplains out here are busy organizing 
concerts as well as religious hours at the 
hospitals. 

Nothing exciting has happened during 
the last few weeks except that we have 
had two sudden parades, one for ‘ exas- 
perator drill’ (Tommy’s name for the gas 
muzzles), and another to invite us all to 
invest the pay owing to us in the new War 
Loan. A good idea, but—well, Tommy 
is Tommy, you know. 


AN ORDINATION EXTRAORDINARY 


On July 24 the writer of these letters 
received orders to proceed at once to 
England. | 

He was discharged from Aldershot on 
July 26, and ordained at the Wesleyan 
Conference in Birmingham on July 27, 
being the first minister in the history of 
that Church to be ordained in the uniform 
of a N.C.O. in His Majesty’s Forces. 
The next week he entered on his new 
duties as chaplain. 

He ventures, in the next few pages, to 
give some hints from his hard-bought ex- 
perience in the 13th F.A., which may be 
of service to others. 
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HANDY HINTS FOR EMBRYO 
HEROES 


CLOTHING 


TAKE as little as possible, but as much 
as is necessary. If you can get it, wear 
woollen underclothing. 

Besides the pants and shirt you have on, 
take another of each if you have room. 

Besides the pair of socks you wear, take 
another pair. For these make room. 

Body Belts—Don't take them. The 
ladies will send them. You can’t stop 
them. Don’t try. The gift will come in 
useful as a floor cloth, or, sewn up at one 
end, as a little kitbag for underclothing. 
Never wear a body belt. It looks pretty 
as ‘a dado round the dining-room,’ but is 
always full of uninvited guests. Un- 
hygienic, very. 
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There are divisional bathrooms and wash- 
houses everywhere in France and Flanders 
now. When you come from the trench, 
you can easily get a bath and a change. 
The wash-house minions will take your old 
garments and give you clean ones—dyed 
in various hues sometimes through the use 
of disinfectants, but always clean and good. 

Therefore Don’T carry loads of shirts and 
socks. Your necessary kit will be all too 
heavy. When you finish your outward 
journey there will probably be a long march 
from the railhead to your trench, and every 
ounce will tell. 

Be wise in selection. Don’t take a 
muffler and a woollen night-cap. Sew up 
one end of the muffler so that it fits the head, 
wrap the rest round your neck. 

- Take a few boxes of matches. Priceless 
sometimes during the first weeks. If you 
are a Scot, you may get a shilling a box for 
them on the boat. 

Carry a tinder-lighter. Not the wheel 
pattern The screw works out in the 
pocket. Get the ‘Princess Mary’ gift 
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pattern, with the flint fixed firmly in the 
cap of the lighter. 

Be sure your boots are not too small 
or too large. You may be advised at the 
stores to have a pair half a size or one size 
larger than you need, so that you can wear 
two pairs of socks. DoNn’T HAvE THEM! 
Wear boots that fit. In time you may 
get two pairs of socks into them. If not, 
don’t worry. There are other ways of 
keeping the feet fit and warm. If your 
boots are too small, you will suffer agonies 
on the march. If too large, ditto. Sore 
heels, flat feet, abrasions on the shins, &c., 
are the certain results of boots too big for 
your feet. It’s a very important matter, 
this. I dressed hundreds of bad feet at 
the front last winter, and Know. All 
the medical officers there will support this 
statement. 


FOOD AND WATER 


The quality of the Army food is good. 
The bacon, cheese, and butter are nearly 
always excellent. The best I have tasted 
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in my life came from our stores near Ypres. 
The meat and bread vary. Much depends 
upon the cook and the baker. The eternal 
stew is wearisome, but resolve to persevere. 
When sick of the meat, drink the gravy. 
When sick of the gravy, eat the meat. 
Don’t get into the bad habit of passing by 
the stew, and trying to carry on with cocoa, 
sardines, &c. Your health will suffer. 
You cannot do your work without the 
nourishment provided by the stew, however 
sick you may be of it. At the front let 
your motto be ‘ Eat to live.’ 

A Good T1.—Get your friends to send 
out now and then a bottleof sauce. Lea& 
Perrin put up a handy box for the front. 
A bottle of sauce is one of the best presents 
I know. Sweethearts note! It makes the 
stew a new dish, and life worth living. 

Attack the jam. Your body will need it. 
Don’t scramble for a tin of ‘ Strawberry.’ 
It creates bad feeling, and is unnecessary. 
All the jam is the same. Only the labels 
differ. 

The Army diet is selected wisely. Don’t 
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ignore any item. Don’t try to live on meat 
and cereals only. One of your greatest 
enemies at the front is_ constipation. 
It is the forerunner of much disease. Take 
all means to prevent it. Spend all spare 
cash on fruit and vegetables. Keep the 
blood sweet and clean. Get your friends 
to send you out figs. If they cannot afford 
it, a penny packet of Epsom Salts is a boon. 

When reduced to bully beef and biscuits, 
as you will be sometimes, make special 
efforts to get fruit and vegetables on your 
own. 
Water.—Never drink it unboiled. Even 
few of the natives do that, and they are not 
very particular, The water in most places 
is really bad. I have seen scores of nasty 
cases.of boils and skin diseases caused by 
it. 
Mark the locality of the water-cart. 
Even when dog-tired, it is far better to make 
a special effort to reach it than to go to the 
pump behind your billet, and be sick and 
unfit for duty for days as a penalty. 

Keep your water-bottle clean. Often, 
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and sometimes suddenly, you will have to 
fall back upon it. Keep tea, cocoa, and 
coffee out of it as much as possible. After 
using it for these, wash it out immediately. 
Keep beer, wines, and spirits out of it. The 
sergeant-major sometimes calls asnapparade 
and smells water-bottles. If yours is found 
guilty, it won’t help you towards a stripe. 


MEDICAL HINTS 


Believe this: You can keep well. I 
went from a very comfortable London 
home to all the so-called ‘ hardships ’ of the 
front, and during the whole of my time 
there enjoyed the best of health and spirits. 

Burns wrote a poem to a louse. From 
it comes the famous couplet : 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us. 


As Burns dared to introduce such a lady 
into verse, perhaps I may for the good of 


others bring her into prose. I will say 


boldly: Have a hunt round every day. 
Make it a rule of life. Punch did good 
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service when he dared to insert the picture 
of Tommy sitting at his dug-out entrance, 
half-naked, with his shirt on the ground. 
Between his fingers he holds one of the pests, 
and with his mouth is blowing tobacco 
smoke upon it. Then he says, ‘Now 
what abaht yer bloomin’ resperator ? ’ 
We pasted this sketch up on our hospital 
door. Generals, colonels, and medical 
officers all stopped to laugh at it, and it 
was always an excellent reminder to the 
men. 

Give the louse and her egg no mercy. I | 
have seen men in a high state of fever and 
ill in bed for weeks through allowing these 
parasites to accumulate on their bodies. 
The cleanest men are liable to get them at 
the front. Even officers don’t go scot-free. 
The straw in barns is full of them. The 
blankets are to them what Blackpool is to 
Lancashire mill-hands—a joy for ever. 

To get rid of them, search your clothing 
every day. Pick off intruders. Examine 
the collars and cuffs of your shirt, and the 


seams of your pants, coat, and trousers, for 
L 
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eggs. Burn the eggs off with a lighted match. 
This can be done skilfully without damaging 
the fabric. It’s the best way. If too 
numerous, get a piece of very hot iron and 
iron them. Where possible, boil the gar- 
ments for a few hours in a solution of Cresol 
and water. Even then some eggs will hatch, 
and lice breed in millions very quickly. 

Sponge yourself with paraffin oil occasion- 
ally. It is usually easy to get some off the 
A.S.C. motor-men, or from stores, or the 
R.A.M.C. These parasites hate paraffin, 
and give it a wide berth. 

Don’t have a petrol bath. It is danger- 
ous. A young medical officer with our 
division tried this in the early summer. 
Some one struck a match. The vapour 
became ignited, and the unfortunate lad 
died in a few hours from burns and shock. 

One good method of keeping them off is to 
tie a piece of string round the neck, another 
piece round the waist, pieces round the arms 
by the elbows, and round the legs and 
ankles, having first smeared them all over 
with ‘ ung. hydrarg,’ which ointment can be 
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obtained from your medical officer or any 
dressing station. The insects won't pass 
these barriers. 

The best powder for them is Keating’s. 
It kills many and stupefies all. They fall 
away, and can easily be shaken off. I kept 
myself dusted with it when not using 
paraffin, and was quite free for months 
when some of my comrades in the same 
billet were tormented all night, week after 
week. Some powders on the market, much 
advertised, are simply stimulants for them. 
They become lively and ask for more. I get 
no commission from Keating’s. This is just 
my experience. 

Make a stern fight against these insects. 
It is a vital matter. They cause much skin 
disease and a lot of sickness. Unfortunately, 
many men are neglectful, with sorry 
results. 

At the first sign of liver, bowel, or stomach 
trouble, go to your medical officer. He has 
simple remedies at hand which will quickly 
put you right. Don't delay. Let him 
grouse a bit if he wants to. It’s his only 
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pleasure at the front. He’s sensible, and 
knows that it’s better for you to give him a 
little extra trouble than for you to be out 
of your place and in hospital for three weeks 
through neglect. 

Don’t neglect sores on the legs and feet, 
and especially on the face, hands, and 
exposed parts of the body. The soil of 
France and Flanders, especially about the 
trenches, teems with microbes, and even 
little scratches will soon fester. Blood- 
poisoning is very common. Go to your 
medical officer even with minor scratches, 
and ask for iodine. If you can carry a few 
ampoules of iodine in a little tin in your 
haversack,. you will never regret it. When 
you get a slight scratch or abrasion or sore, 
rub in iodine. Not once, but at least 
once @ day. The results will surprise 
you. Iodine stings a bit, but works 
miracles. 

For sore and sweaty feet there is nothing 
better than boracic, or, as it is sometimes 
called, boric powder. It is cheap, but 
very valuable. If your friends send you 
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out a penny packet now and then in 
place of a packet of ‘ Woodbines,’ count 
them among the wise virgins, and be 
grateful. 

Put plenty of boric powder in your socks 
before a march, and be comforted. 

If you lose all your kit, hold on like grim 
death to your TooTHBRUSH. Make it an 
item of your ‘emergency rations.’ Never 
lose sight of it. Let your razor go, or your 
hat—anything but your toothbrush. Much 
disease comes from bad teeth. It is very 
difficult to get satisfactory dental treat- 
ment at the front—or the base. Therefore 
see that your teeth are in good condition 
before you go out, and have a toothbrush 
parade every morning sure. 

Carbolic tooth-powder is good, and pretty 
easy to buy out there, but a bit expensive.. 
Chalk is just as good if there is no rot in the 
teeth. Salt is always handy, if nothing 
better is about. Anyway, hold on to 
the toothbrush. You can always find 
water. | 

I cannot give you a better tip for health’s 
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sake: GLUE ON TO YOUR TOOTHBRUSH. 
Remember now ! 

Finally, don’t lower your moral standard 
abroad. Fools doit, and gounder. Women 
of easy virtue will tempt you everywhere. 
Most of them are in a terrible state with 
disease. Fools find this out too late, and 
must endure life-long misery. Better die 
in the trenches than come home to make 
some one’s life a hell. 

One fellow I know of was tempted out 
here, yielded, and fell. He was sent to a 
base hospital in disgrace. At home his 
wife and two little kiddies were waiting 
to hear that he had won the V.C. The 
authorities informed his wife of her hus- 
band’s condition. This was part of his 
punishment. The poor girl immediately 
destroyed herself and the children. For 
' God’s sake, your country’s, your loved 
ones’, your own—BE PurRE. Remember 
Tennyson’s words : 

His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure. 


England wants strong men to-day. 
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MARCHING HINTS 

Remember that the more you bend your 
knees when marching, the more trouble you 
will have with your feet, especially the toes 
and their joints. 

Keep the legs straight, and place the 
advancing foot evenly on the ground. | 
This requires practice, and is worth it. 

To practise slow marching helps to 
efficiency. 

Never mind if it looks a bit like the goose- 
step at the time. 

Remember this hint, and carry it out, 
and you will find that you are quite fresh 
at the end of ten miles in comparison with 
the man who has done an ordinary ‘civi’ 
walk. 

Don’t sing ‘Tipperary’ on the first 
mile. You'll want the breath on the last 
one. 

To play the mouth-organ on a stiff 
march is a noble altruistic effort. If you 
want to be a real hero play it on the last 
lap. When the men are ‘done,’ music 
helps wonderfully. 
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For weary Tommies the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
on a mouth-organ is better than strong 
wine. 

Don’t smoke, and especially cigarettes. 
Route marches in England will have taught 
you the wisdom of this. 

Drink little, and only water. 

Carry a bar of chocolate in your pocket. 
Always keep a bar sent from home in 
reserve for a march. You may go off 
suddenly at night. Chocolate is very sus- 
taining. I have often proved it. 

Carry a stick. It will help greatly. 
Never think of the miles that lie before you. 
A sinking spirit makes weary feet. Ask 
no questions. March out ‘not knowing 
whither you go.’ Be by the side of a 
chum. Joke often. Try to be interested 
in all you see on the route. Above all 
things, keep in step. Even when marching 
easy, keep in step. It halves the distance. 


TRENCH HINTS 


There are three rules in trench warfare 
(as there are three in golf). The first is, 
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‘Keep your head down!’ The second 
is, ‘Keep your head down.’ The third 
is, ‘Keep your head down.’ 

I know a lieutenant who often takes a 
constitutional along his parapet in Flanders, 
smoking a cigarette, and swinging his 
stick jauntily. His is a charmed life, 
granted to him for the entertainment of 
the troops. There are only a few such, 
exceptions to the rule. Don’t try it. [ 
have buried men who did. The German 
sharpshooters are amongst the best shots 
in the world. Ask any wounded man in 
the nearest hospital. ‘KeEP Your HEap 
Down.’ 

Watch your periscope too, or the glass 
will soon be in your face and eyes. Peri- 
scopes are the joy of the Teuton sniper. 

Be careful with ‘Tickler’s Artillery.’ 
Don’t kick an empty jam-tin. It may 
be a bomb waiting its turn. 

Be careful with all types of hand grenades. 
Men become too free with them. You 
have often heard the words, ‘Familiarity 
breeds contempt!’ Don’t throw your 
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life away through not heeding them. Be 
careful. I know a sergeant who kicked 
a kitbag and lost his life. It was full of 
grenades. Be careful what you kick in 
the trenches. 

In and out of the trenches let the match 
be taboo after dark. (Even in daytime 
it is dangerous. Smoke invites a machine 
gun to point your way.) 

Snipers are everywhere, and one may 
be in that tree a few yards away that was 
‘To let’ last night. It may be brave to 
risk it and light your pipe, but remember 
that it is not so much your life you have 
to think about as the lives of the men near 
you. One of them may be much more 
valuable to the country than youare, and 
he may get the bullet. You wouldn't 
like that, would you? Think it over. 

Keep your mess-tin clean, or indigestion 
will be your mate. Sand, or ashes from 
a dead fire, will clean it well, failing boiling 
water. 

Keep your rifle clean. An extra five 
minutes’ work in the morning may save 
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your life before sundown. Dirty rifles 
must jamb. And you will get plenty of 
American ammunition now. It is inferior 
to ours. For it a clean rifle is essential. 

Finally, ‘look on the bright side of 
things.’ , 


POSTAL HINTS 


Always let your friends know your 
regimental number. Urge them to put it 
on every envelope and parcel wrapper. 

Never put your address at the top of a 
letter home, but always ‘in the text’ of 
the letter—that is, in one of the sentences. 
Some Censors are very particular, and 
your friends may not hear from you. 

Don’t write too much, and never criticize 
officers or the Army. One man did this. 
His letter was torn up. The major sent 
a post card to his mother: ‘ Dear Mrs.——_ 
Your son is well, but talks too much.’ 

Have everything sent out from home 
in tin or wooden boxes. Tin boxes with 
round edges if possible. Damp cardboard 
inside a plum cake is not an improvement. 
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Chocolate and carbolic soap don’t mix 
well. 

If your conscience will let. you, have 
tobacco and cigarettes marked ‘ Drugs, 
urgent.’ But perhaps it is too late for 
that now. Better let your conscience rest. 


Printed by the Southampton Times Company, Limued, 
70 Above Bar, Southampton. 
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